

















WE NOW LIVE IN A PERIOD WHICH CAN PERHAPS 
best be described as an armed truce. A dark shadow 
has been cast upon our institutions of advanced 
education by the unfortunate turn of events in the 
postwar world. Today, as during the war, there 
are many tasks that the universities must perform, 
and gladly, to assist the government. And the over- 
tones of some of these assignments are neither en- 
tirely peaceful nor pleasant. This is all part of the 
grisly business of military armament necessary, alas, 
in the world today. If universal military training is 
enacted by Congress, the impact will be felt in every 
college and university. 

This is one side of a somber picture. Another fol- 
lows as a consequence of the mistrust among nations 
or groups of nations which accompanies an armed 
truce. The interchange of personnel, of students and 
professors, to some extent even of publications, is 
hampered almost as much as if a war were going on. 
The members of the universities of this country have 
a clear duty as individuals to keep alive as best they 
can the international spirit of research and fellow- 
ship among searchers after truth in every land. To 
provide a mature understanding of alien cultures 
and ideologies has never been more difficult, and 
never more important, than it is today. 

Still another consequence of an armed truce could 
be most disastrous in its effect on our universities, 
that is, an interference with their freedom as a re- 
sult of panic. During an armed truce many of the 
activities that go with war, such as vigorous secret 
intelligence, sabotage and even planned disruption 
of the basic philosophy of a nation, may well pro- 
ceed. I am not asserting that they do, but we would 
be well advised to be on guard. 

We must be realistic about the activities of 
agents of foreign powers, but at the same time we 
must be courageous in our support of the basis of 
our own creed, the maximum of individual free- 
dom. We should be certain that any steps we take 
to counteract the work of foreign agents within our 
borders do not damage irreparably the very fabric 
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we seek to save. The government, of course, must 
see to it that those who are employed in positions of 
responsibility and trust are persons of intelligence, 
discretion and unswerving loyalty to the national 
interest. But in disqualifying others we should pro- 
ceed with the greatest caution. Certain men and 
women who are unsuited temperamentally for em- 
ployment by a federal agency nonetheless can serve 
the nation in other ways. They may be entitled to 
our full respect as citizens (though we may disagree 
with their opinions). For example, a person whose 
religious beliefs make him a conscientious objector 
is automatically disqualified from employment by 
the nation in matters pertaining to the use of force 
or preparations for the use of force. On the other 
hand, such a man may be an intellectual and moral 
leader of the greatest importance for the welfare 
of our society. 

These obvious considerations have bearing on the 
problems of staffing a university at a time like this. 
Universities, however they may be financed or con- 
trolled, are neither government bureaus nor private 
corporations ; the professors are not hired employes. 
The criteria for joining a community of scholars 
are in some ways unique. They are not to be con- 
fused with the requirements of a federal bureau. 

The nation has a right to demand of its educa- 
tional institutions that the teachers dealing with 
controversial subjects shall be fearless seekers of the 
truth and careful scholars, rather than propagan- 
dists. But granted honesty, sincerity and ability there 
must be tolerance of a wide diversity of opinion. In- 
deed, this diversity of opinion is basic not only for 
the welfare of our universities but for that of the 
entire nation. For in a democracy without traditions 
only those reasoned convictions which emerge from 
diversity of opinion can lead to that unity and na- 
tional solidarity so essential for the welfare of our 
country—essential not only for our own security but 
for intelligent action toward the end we all desire, 
namely, the conversion of the present armed truce 
into a firm and lasting peace. 
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When Increasing Fees 


INCREASED COSTS OF DOING BUSINESS HAVE CAUSED 
many a college or university to raise tuition fees. If 
students can be shown that an increase in costs is not 
a result of careless management but rather a reflec- 
tion of current economic trends, they will recognize 
the reason for the increase. If at the same time they 
are shown why other sources of income, such as en- 
dowment, are decreasing, they will recognize that 
the gap between the two factors of income and ex- 
pense must be shortened. 

Columbia University has recently experienced con- 
siderable criticism for an announced increase in tui- 
tion and residential hall rentals. The storm of protest 
from students elicited the comment from Dr. Harry 
J. Carman, dean of Columbia College, that “we . . . 
did it the wrong way. . .. We should have called in 
the student council’s executive committee and 
showed them the sources of income and outlay for 
the university. We didn’t appreciate that we are liv- 
ing in a changing world where we have to practice 
the democracy that we discuss so much.” 

Conversely, criticism from students at the Univer- 
sity of Omaha against prices in the college cafeteria 
resulted in an investigation by members of the stu- 
dent council, which reported that the prices were not 
out of line. Investigation by student leaders in this 
case, and their report upholding the prices charged, 
did a great deal to remove criticism of the adminis- 
tration and food service department. 


College administrators ought to consider it sound 
policy to include students in their councils when de- 
cisions as to increased fees are being formulated. It 
might be a long step forward in the interest of fa- 
vorable public relations. 


Under the Federal Tent? 


ONE OF THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF PRIVATE HIGHER 
education has been the contribution it has made to 
society without utilization of tax support. It has 
prided itself upon its standard of performance and 
its independence of legislative control. 

It is disturbing, therefore, to note that some 
administrators from this segment of higher educa- 
tion have shown unusual eagerness to jump into 
the federal trough. One might have assumed that 
they would jealously guard their independence from 
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political interference. It just is not in the cards to 
receive direct aid in the form of tax monies and 
not expect to be controlled, supervised, audited and 
directed by the agency from which this aid is re- 
ceived, whether from municipal, state or federal 
sources. The maintenance of this independence of 
higher education is fundamentally a matter of 
financial support. 

In view of the fact that most of the independent 
and privately operated colleges of the nation owe 
their early beginning to support by church groups 
—Catholic, Protestant or Hebrew— it is all the 
more vital that complete independence be main- 
tained. The basic premise of separation of Church 
and State, as outlined by our Constitution, is seri- 
ously threatened by a willingness to crawl under 
the federal tent. And yet, strangely enough, some 
church supported colleges are anxious to perform 
on the federal stage. 

Federal money in the form of scholarships for 
students of intellectual promise, in which the stu- 
dent is given freedom of choice in the selection 
of his college or university, is one thing; direct 
financial aid to the institution itself is something 
else again. The fundamental difference is one of 
control. The scholarship presupposes the mainte- 
nance of a certain standard of academic perform- 
ance and is awarded to the individual student; 
direct aid to the institution involves a threat to the 
independence of the college itself. The operation 
of the Veterans Administration is based upon the 
principle of aid to the student, rather than to the 
institution. 

The fifth volume of the report by the President's 
Commission on Higher Education, titled “Program 
for Action,” suggests types of federal financing that 
should go to higher education. Wisely it recom- 
mends that federal funds not be allocated to insti- 
tutions under private control, stating that accept- 
ance of such funds would subject them to control 
that would be contrary to their best interests. 

Only two of the twenty-eight members of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education dis- 
sented in regard to this traditional conception of 
the American system of separating private hicher 
education from public funds. They were the Very 
Rev. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director of higher 
education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, dean of the graduate 
school, Catholic University of America. 





WHEN PREPARING FINANCIAL REPORTS 


PERHAPS THE FIRST APPROACH TO 
the subject of financial reports should 
be a consideration of such reports. It 
seems to me there are two major pur- 
poses: (1) to present information, and 
(2) to create interest in our colleges. 

Our reports do an excellent job of 
recording financial facts and data, and 
they are improving each year in this re- 
spect. But many of them do not present 
information adequately. Yes, we can get 
the needed information out of them 
when specific questions are asked be- 
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cause we have built them from top to 
bottom and know what to look for and 
where to look for it. But many times 
our management can’t find what it 
wants in our reports, and our alumni, 
friends and even boards of trustees fre- 
quently toss these reports aside with the 
feeling that “evidently the purpose of 
that report was to conceal, rather than 
to disclose, information.” 

For this brief discussion reports are 
divided into two groups: internal and 
external. 























































































































BUDGET REPORT 
Number of Months 4 For Period Ending Oct. 31, 1947 
t 
Adjusted Actual Over® or Budget 
Budget Iters Anmal to Date to Date | Under Pudget /Belance 
Tuition 12,000 4,000 6, 350 350° 5,650 
Other 
Budget 
I tens 
Figure 1 
BUDGET REPOFT 
Percentage of Year 25% Yor Period Ending _ Oct. 7), 1947 
Cumuletive Percentage of 
Buriget Items Budget Thies Month to Date Budget to Dete 
Tuition 12,000 1,500 6,350 5a 
Other 
Budget 
Items 
Figure < 
COMPARATIVE SUDGET REPORT 
For Period Ending _Oct. 31, 1947 
THIS YEAR | LAST YFAR 2 
Percentage Percentage 
This Cummlativel| of Budget This |Cumulative! of Budget 
Budget Items | Budget | Month | to Inte to Date dget | Month|to Date to Date 
Tuition 12,000} 1,500 | 6,350 5% n0,000} 750 | 5,700 svt 
Other 
Budget 
Items 
Figure 2 
4 





An internal report is a monthly, 
quarterly or other periodic report pre. 
pared for the information and guidance 
of management concerning the current 
financial operations of the college dur. 
ing the year. 

An external report is the year-end 
report, which shows what happened 
during the year and describes the §. 
nancial condition of the college at the 
close of a fiscal period. 


INTERNAL REPORTS 


Internal reports should tell manage- 
ment what is happening from month to 
month so that it can be guided in its 
plans and can make necessary changes 
in the year's financial program. These 
reports are prepared largely for the 
president of the college, the executive 
or other controlling committee of the 
board, and perhaps for the members of 
the board of trustees. Little uniformity 
exists in these reports. 

In state and other publicly controlled 
institutions, laws and regulations near- 
ly always dictate the form and content, 
they usually consist chiefly of recitals 
of cash receipts, disbursements and bank 
balances. Others are voluminous, te- 
quiring detailed schedules of receipts 
and disbursements by a number of dif- 
ferent funds and appropriations; these 
entail a great amount of work in their 
preparation. Private institutions, be- 
cause they are free to follow their own 
ideas, have developed a variety of such 
reports which range from brief state- 
ments to some that equal or even ex- 
ceed in size those required of publicly 
controlled institutions. Or frequently 
these reports are merely statements of 
cash receipts, disbursements and bank 
balances. 

In order to guide management prop- 
erly, internal reports should show what 
is happening from month to month, and 
how actual operations compare with the 
financial plan set up at the beginning 
of the year as expressed in the opefat- 
From an address given before the East- 
ern Association of College and Univer- 
sity Business Officers, December 1947. 
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ing budget. Therefore, comparisons of 

actual income and expense with budget 

are essential. How can this com- 

ison be made most meaningful to 
management? 

Sometimes budget appropriations 
and estimates are broken down into 
twelfths, and an appropriate number of 
rwelfths for the number of months of 
the year completed is presented as an 
"adjusted budget.” Actual experience is 
then compared with this new budget 
figure. The form of such a report is 
shown in figure 1. 

Another comparison frequently used 
shows the percentage of the budget 
realized at a given date, and this per- 
centage is related to the percentage of 
the fiscal year covered by the report, as 
shown in figure 2. 

A considerable amount of time and 
work can be expended in the prepara- 
tion of such reports, and several diffi- 
culties present themselves; chief of 
these is the fact that the financial op- 
erations of a college do not flow evenly 
throughout the year. Tuition income, 
for example, is realized in two large 
amounts, at the time of registration for 
each of the two terms. A refinement 
sometimes is made in these reports by 
reporting only a part of total tuition in- 
come, that proportion considered to 
have been “earned” during the period 
of the report; estimated amounts of 
expenses are “accrued” even though not 
actually incurred. 

Because of these factors, a more satis- 
factory comparison of actual operations 
with budget estimates is presented when 
this year’s experience is compared with 
last year's, as shown in figure 3. 

The larger universities usually do not 
prepare detailed reports on budget op- 
erations each month but report only the 
needed changes in the budget as dis- 
closed by actual experience. Here it is 


assumed that the budget, including the’ 


approved changes, is the controlling in- 
strument in the college’s operations and 
that the anticipated income will be re- 
ceived and expenditure appropriations 
will not be exceeded. 

These internal reports show the sur- 
plus as originally set up in the budget 
and any favorable and adverse changes 
that seem indicated at the end of the 
period covered by the report. Figures 
4 and 5 are samples of such reports. 

Charts and graphs will help in the 
Presentation, and figure 6 may prove of 
value. 

In addition to reports on the opera- 
tions of the educational and general 
budget, management should have 
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BUDGET REPO? 
AS OF 
Original Budger — Income ; 
110,000 
— 99,000 
Est. Surplus 


Cc 
—"ERESS as of Oct. 3, 1947 


Additions to surpius 


Increased Income 
Tui tion 
Bookstore Sales 


| Decraceed Exvense 


Tastruction, English Dept 


—Set. 3h, 1947 


Decreases in Surpius $29,000 . 


| Increaseg Appropriations 
| Instruction, Math. Dept 
Buildings 8nd Grounds 

Increased Expense 

Bockstore 

Dining Halls 
Decreeseq Income as 
Endowmer, 


t Funds Income 


Est. Surplus as of Oct 


7 


4.000 12,400 
31, 1947 


Fig 5 $17, 600 


The anproved budget for 1947-48 enticinated 
a deficit of 


As of October 31, however, @ lerger deficit 
seems indicated amounting to 


Several unfavorable adjustments in the operating 
budget have been necessary: 


1. Because of the call and maturity of the Railroad 
Company bonds and the Manufacturing Corporation preferred 
stock, income from endowment funds will be reduced by $2509 


2. An additional instructor was needed in the department 
of mathematics, and an assistant to the dean of women was 
appointed, beceuse of increased registrstion. Additionel 
appropriations are necessery toteling 5800 


3. Increased wage rates grented to the housekeeping 
department will increase expenses of the residence 
halls by 3500 


4. Food costs continue to rise, and the budget estimate 
of $350,000 for this item in the residence halls must be 
increased by et least 8000 


Total unfavorable adjustments, therefore, are 


These adverse adjustments are offset in vart by 
the following favoreble changes: 


1. After registration, it was fonnd that tuition income 
exceeded the budget estimate for the first term by $2009 


2. These additional students increased income from the 
residence halls by 3090 


3. One faculty position in the department of English 

was not filled because of changes in the senior year programs 

in the erts curriculum, showing & budget saving of 

4. Because it was decided to postpone the plan to remodel 

the space used by the treasurer's office, appropriations 

for the buildings and grounds department were reduced by 7EOO 
Total fawrable adjustments in the budget total 


This leaves a net increase in the operating deficit of 


13,500 


$19, 509 


16,000 


$. 3,506 








monthly operating statements on the 
auxiliary and other semi-business enter- 
prises, such as the residence halls, din- 
ing halls, bookstore and laundry. Great- 
er uniformity is found among college 
reports on these activities since they can 
follow, pretty much, standard commer- 
cial reports. 

Dining hall and other feeding proj- 
ects, such as restaurants, cafeterias and 
sandwich bars, usually relate expenses 
to a percentage of sales, and in these 
days the per cent of sales expended for 
food and direct kitchen and serving la- 
bor is of vital interest. Dining hall op- 
erations sometimes are expressed in 
terms of cost per meal, cost per student 
per day, food costs per meal, food costs 
per student per day, and similar factors. 

It is also desirable to record on the 
operating report various items of sta- 
tistics and information, such as the num- 
ber of meals served, the number of stu- 
dents housed in dormitories, the number 
of pieces and pounds of laundry work 
processed, the average size of meal 
checks, and the like. 

Various devices for filing are avail- 
able whereby the report for the current 
month can be placed in a ring binder so 
that the figures for previous months 
also are visible. This makes it easy to 
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compare one month with others without 
having to copy the previous month's 
figures. It will be found advantageous 
also to compare current operations with 
those of previous months and years. 


EXTERNAL REPORTS 


The preparation of external reports 
offers a fertile field for initiative, indi- 
viduality and ingenuity. These reports 
should create interest in, and support 
for, our colleges as well as present in- 
formation in an understandable manner. 
We should realize that, although as col- 
lege treasurers, comptrollers and ac- 
countants we are primarily responsible 
for accurate and complete recording of 
financial facts, we also are public rela- 
tions men. A few cardinal principles or 
rules for the preparation of external re- 
ports should be followed. 

1. Ascertain the kind of readers to 
whom the report is going. 

2. Know their interests. 

3. Determine what information they 
should be given. 

4. Relate figures to volume of busi- 
ness or activities whenever possible. 

5. Show trends and comparisons with 
previous years. 

6. Start work on the report well in 
advance. Prepare an outline or table of 
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contents; lay out a check list of charts, 
graphs, colors and photographs to be | 
used; compare your report with others 
and especially with your own report of 


previous years, to gain some variety and 
to hold interest; give much thought to 
the physical appearance of the report to 
make it as attractive and interesting as 
possible. In this respect, it is well worth 
while to spend a little extra money for 
photographs and the services of a com. 
mercial artist to prepare good graphs 
and charts. 

These reports usually go to the mem- 
bers of the board of trustees and to top 
management officers. These people will 
be interested in comparisons. A compar- 
ative balance sheet and comparative 
statement of operations should be given 
them. Also they should get charts and 
graphs to show historical trends on such 
items as the following: 

1. Changes in investment holdings. 

2. Changes in income from various 
sources, and expenses for different func. 
tions and purposes. 

3. Growth in plant assets. 

4. Increase in types of funds, that is, 
loan funds and endowment funds for 
various purposes. 

Alumni and friends of the college as 
well as parents of the students may re- 
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ceive the reports, and they will be inter- 
ested in such things as 

1. List of donors. 

2. Various aspects of growth, such as 
the student body, plant assets, endow- 


ment funds, new programs and fields of 
study, and especially the unusual prob- 
lems and achievements of the college 
during the year. 

3. Increased costs of operation. 


4. The future plans and needs of the 


college. 


Occasionally a report should be pre- 
pared for the faculty and perhaps for 


the students as well. 





ON THE MONETARY FRONT 


How CAN WE MODERATE PRESENT IN- 
flationary pressures and bring current 
inflation under control? There is no 
cure-all. There is no one action on any 
one economic front that will assure us 
of a quick, easy, painless cure, and for 
all time. What we want is a better bal- 
ance between the large supply of pur- 
chasing power that is pressing to buy 
and services and the short sup- 
ply of goods and services that is not 
sufficient to satisfy the demand. 


Recently there has been a sharp de- 
cine in the prices of primary com- 
modities and this decline has been in 
the direction of lessening inflationary 
pressures. In the past, reaction in these 
prices has been a forerunner of business 
recession and general readjustment of 
prices. It may be in the present instance, 
in which case our inflation problem may 
be well on the way to desirable solution. 
On the other hand, the recent price 
reaction could merely be the correction 
of an overbought market condition and, 
therefore, a temporary corrective de- 
velopment. While it is too early to 
judge the current situation, the overall 
economic condition remains inflation- 
ary. In other words, the aggregate of de- 
mand exceeds the total supply of com- 
modities and services available for pur- 
chase. 

Our money supply, including demand 
deposits, time deposits and currency 
held by the public, currently amounts to 
about $170,000,000,000, almost three 
times the volume in 1939. In addition, 
individuals and businesses hold almost 
seven times as many government securi- 
ties as they did in 1939. The amount is 
$80,000,000,000. This, too, is purchas- 
ing power because it can readily be con- 
verted into cash. 

The public also holds insurance 
claims and savings and loan association 
shates amounting to about $50,000,- 
000,000 which may be drawn on to in- 
crease Current spending. The sum total, 
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therefore, is $300,000,000,000. Besides 
this, the public can use credit to make 
purchases, which in effect means draw- 
ing on future income. This involves a 
certain amount of risk to economic sta- 
bility, even when the credit is provided 
by savings. When it is provided by bor- 
rowing from commercial banks, how- 
ever, there is a double threat because 
such borrowing creates new money that 
goes into the spending stream. No one 
can estimate how much new money 
might be created through potential bank 
credit extension, but it could run into 
many billions of dollars. 

The Federal Reserve System is par- 
ticularly concerned with the large sup- 
ply of purchasing power, namely, money 
and credit. 

The Federal Reserve Board is unani- 
mous in the belief that, as a precaution- 
ary measure, the System needs au- 
thority from Congress which would en- 
able it to increase the reserve require- 
ments of all commercial banks—mem- 
ber as well as nonmember banks. This 
authority would permit the System to 
say, in effect, that banks may not ob- 
tain at will more reserves on which to 
build more credit, which would fur- 
ther increase an already too large money 
supply. We recognize that this author- 
ity would not be needed if the spiral of 
inflation comes to an end as a result of 
the many factors that lie outside the 
money field. We also recognize that 
what the System and the Treasury are 
now doing to restrain further monetary 
expansion is having its good effects and 
we propose to continue this program. 
Therefore, any additional restraining au- 
thority would be used only as, when 
and to the extent necessary. 

We wish, however, not only to re- 
strict the increase in money supply but 


also to reduce the present supply of 
money which is abnormally high as a 
result of government borrowing during 
the war. Therefore, we favor a reduc- 
tion of the government debt. This means 
high taxes and full tax collections on 
the one hand and government economy 
on the other hand, the surplus to be 
used to pay off government securities 
held by banks, especially by Federal Re- 
serve Banks. Since borrowing from the 
banking system, whether by the govern- 
ment, by business or by individuals, 
tends to increase the money supply, con- 
versely, paying off borrowings from 
banks, whether by the government, busi- 
ness or individuals, tends to reduce the 
money supply. 

The Treasury's plans to intensify the 
savings bond campaign have our strong 
support. Money invested by you in 
savings bonds removes that much pres- 
sure to buy goods in short supply and is 
used by the Treasury not to spend but to 
pay off the government securities held 
by banks. Hence, this savings bond cam- 
paign is an important adjunct to re- 
strain expansion of buying power. 

We also favor control of installment 
loan credit and installment sale credit. 
This would be of some supplemental aid 
in restraining too rapid expansion of 
consumer credit, which adds to the pur- 
chasing power and, when extended 
through the banks, creates money. 


I have tried to outline the problem 
from the standpoint of what can be 
done in the monetary and credit field. 
I have purposely used the word “re- 
straint,” but restraint should not come 
merely from government action. You 
know and I know that none of us likes 
controls except, possibly, on the other 
fellow. Self-restraint can play a tremen- 
dous réle today in averting more in- 
flation and, hence, the risk of future 
deep depression. The simple precept of 
the hour continues to be: more work, 
more saving, less spending. 
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Current Funds—tTrial Balance 
Nov. 30, 1947 


Cash $ 29.00 

Petty cash : $ 1,830.00 

Puget Sound National Bank 19,401.52 

National Bank of Washington 4,602.54 

Accts. Rec.—civilian students 19,460.95 

Inventories = 33,349.45 

Realized income 220,774.34 

Income tax deductions 3,071.20 

Retirement annuity deductions 809.75 

Expenditures 200,120.73 

Capital outlay for equipment 16,970.43 

Unrealized income 19,460.95 

Reserve for operating capital 50,000.00 

Current fund surplus 1,590.38 
$295,735.62 $295,735.62 


Detail of Income 
Sept. 1, 1947, to Nov. 30, 1947 


Tuition and fees $143,852.47 
Associated student fees 3,845.80 
Music fees . 5,611.50 
Other fees - 2,370.44 
Summer session fees 258.50 $155,937.91 
Other income 257.79 
Net income or rent on instit. propt. 179.14 436.93 
Residence halls 5,026.86 
Dining hall 29,692.76 
Bookstore 22,370.01 
intercollegiate athletics 7,309.87 64,399.50 
$220,774.34 
Detail of Expenditures 
Sept. 1, 1947, to Nov. 30, 1947 

Administrative salaries abe $ 18,729.51 
Commencement, graduation, public occasions 123.73 
Institutional memberships in rin ERI 156.00 
Publicity she 165.05 
Telephone and telegraph_ m 644.76 
Alumni expense 633.33 
Trustees’ and directors’ ‘expense 16.50 
Stationery and office supplies 2,551.50 
Postage 495.65 
Convention and travel. 1,203.38 
Public relations 906.55 
Other general expense 2,762.79 $ 28,352.75 
Instructional salaries 60,863.59 
Retirement annuities’ contributions 1,583.48 
Retirement pensions a 589.51 
Departmental expense: 

Biology 126.47 

Chemistry ‘ 3,207.73 

Geology 242.91 

Health, physical education : 425.73 

Music 697.02 

Physics ; 175.42 

Occupational therapy 173.17 
Other departmental expense 705.12 68,790.15 
Library salaries 3,193.52 
Library books and periodicals 3,007.78 
Other library expense 364.37 6,565.67 
Operation and maintenance of plant salaries 10,680.06 
Repair of buildings 6,555.73 
Repair of furniture, other general equip. 2,877.88 
Care and maintenance of grounds 916.44 
Heat, light, power, water, gas 2,601.05 
Property insurance 1,469.20 
General trucking, express, freight, drayage - 3,584.80 
General services, other operating expense 2,259.72 30,944.88 
Residence halls 2,948.10 
Dining hall , 21,375.73 
Footbal! ; 12,799.65 
Basketball _ : we 187.00 
Bookstore ame one 20,985.80 
Noneducational expense 7,171.00 65,467.28 

$200,120.73 
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GERARD BANKS 
Bursar 
College of Puget Sound. 


IN THESE DAYS OF EXPANDING EN- 
rollments, it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to make a budget and still more 
difficult to follow it. The experience of 
the last year proves of little help in 
gauging the needs of the next. Then, too, 
the tempo of administrative life has 
stepped up to such an extent that neither 
the president nor the business manager 
has time for long and complicated 
monthly reports. 

What I shall say regarding my ex- 
periences in attempting to simplify the 
budget forms and procedures is appli- 
cable to the small liberal arts college, 
if an institution with an enrollment of 
1900 can still be called small. 

At the outset, I subjected to critical 
review practically every orthodox prin- 
ciple in budgetary procedure. What I 
sought was a system that would be so 
simple that our busy college president 
could not only “read while he runs” but 
also interpret and digest in a minimum 
of time. 

Our bookkeeping system consists of 
five sets of books: current funds, en- 
dowment funds, loan and scholarship 
funds, plant funds, and agency funds, 
with at least one journal and one ledger 
in each set. My monthly report to the 
president and finance committee con- 
sists of a trial balance on each of these 
funds and four additional schedules in 
current funds. These are: statement of 
the realization of income, statement of 
expenditures, detail of income and de- 
tail of expenditures. Samples of each of 
the five sheets which constitute the re 
port on current funds are shown here 
with. Of course, the balance sheets 
are made up from the general ledger, 
while the details of income and ex 
penses are drawn from a subsidiary 
ledger. 

Perhaps the first slightly unorthodox 
procedure is that our books are kept on 
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Statement of Expenditures 




















Sept. 1, 1947, to Nov. 30, 1947 
> Expended tame 
Budget Estimate to Date Encumbrances Free Balance Expended 
al and General 
Slr $ $3,000.09 $ 187295) $ 5618813 D szigigge | 383 
er 283,816.57 60,863.59 182,590.77 40,362.21 ) 21.4 
Other expense 20,000.00 7,926.56 23,779.68 D— 11,706.24 ) 39.6 
o3 11,000.00 3,193.52 9,580.56 D— 1,774.08 | 29.0 
Other expense 7,000.00 3/372.15 10,116.45 D— 6,488.60 | 48.2 
ation and Maintenance 
Sgories 20,000.00 10,680.06 32,040.18 D— 22,720.26 53.4 
Other expense 50,000.00 20,264.82 60,794.46 D— 31,059.28 40.5 
Subtotal $474,816.57 $134,653.45 $403,960.95 D— 63,797.83 | 28.4 
lary Es Enterprises i 
nce | halls $ 10,000.00 $ 2,948.10 $ 8,844.30 D— 1,792.40 | 29.0 
Dining hall 75,000.00 21'375.73 64,127.13 D— 10,502.86 28.5 
Seckatore 70,090.00 20;985.80 62.957.40 D— 13,943.20 | 30.0 
Intercollegiate athl. 18,950.00 12,986.65 5,963.35 | 68.5 __ 
EN- Subtotal $173,950.00 $ 58,296.28 $141,892.18 D— 26,238.46 | 
liff- Noneducational Expense 15,000.00 7,171.00 7,829.00 47.8 
Capital Outlay Expense 10,000.00 16,970.43 10,000.00 D— 16,970.43 | 169.7__ 
nose Total $673,166.57 $217,091.16 $563.682.13_ D— 107,006.72 a 
¢ of 2 Expenditures in excess of Budget Estimate. 
> in 
t00, 
has a strictly cash basis. We distribute in- Statement of Realization of Income 
ther come only as it is received, and we pay Sept. 1, 1947, to Nov. 30, 1947 
ager our bills as swiftly as they can be proc- Sodeet Sauna en wealne rc | 
ated essed. The latter procedure eliminates Estimate Date | | to Date 
the need for both a voucher register and SO poate’ ans Sear | | 
ex- a check register. The check register is mn ee _—_- Mi yonyes $195,937.91 ¥209/082-09 | 33.5 
b em : 4 . Subtotal | 475,000.00 156,374.84 318,625.16) 32.9 
>pli- st step then was to decrease the Auxiliary Enterprises | 
lege, number of income categories from fifty- Dine neu apoyo 2/oenve | aoboreel sat , 
t of seven to the eleven shown in “Detail of Intercollegiate athietics iestooo | “730087 | 9 S80%3| 428 
Income” and to decrease the number of Subtotal $201,500.00 | $ 64,399.50 | $137,110.50] 320 | 
tical expenditure categories from 127 to for- _Grand Total {$676,510.00 | $220,774.34 | $455,735.66| 32.6 
rin- ty, as shown in the “Detail of Expendi- 
at | tures.” Then, too, the distribution in 
€ 90 the “Capital Outlay” account was re- The philosophy underlying such a tal educational expenditures according . 
dent duced from twenty-seven accounts to _ budget is, I know, a radical departure _to function given on page 127 of “The : 
‘but one, and this account was placed in the — from accepted thought on the subject. Finance of Higher Education” by john 
num general ledger. It has been my observa- That philosophy is that the president Dale Russell as being the average ex- 
tion that college bookkeeping systems, —_ and business manager do all the spend- _ perience of privately endowed colleges 
s of anyway, produce a lot of detailed infor- _ ing; that each requisition from every _ for 1937-38. These are: administration, ! 
en- mation which no one uses and which is = department is considered on its own 16 per cent; instruction and research, 65 
ship teally not needed to run a good college. —_— merits; that subsidiary accounts under _per cent; library, 4.2 per cent, and plant | 
inds, After the sheets entitled “Detail of the foregoing twenty-one categories do _— operation and maintenance, 14.8 per 
dger Income” and “Detail of Expenditures” not receive a definite allocation as to cent. 
} the are made up, the schedules entitled amount. For instance, if the chemistry I know that when I set up a budget 
con- “Statement of Realization of Income” department wants to buy something, using such percentages, I probably i 
hese and “Statement of Expenditures” are we do not look to see whether chemistry won't be able to stay within it, but it | 
s in prepared. You will note from the in- has exceeded its budget, for it has no is healthy to try. It is exceedingly easy 
it of come schedule that the budget alloca- _ specific budget. Its needs are included _at a college for the expenditures on ad- 
it of tions are only seven in number, but they in the appropriation of $20,000 for all ministration and operation and main- 
| de- cover the eleven accounts listed on “De- _ instructional departmental supplies and —_— tenance to grow out of proportion to . 
h of tail of Income.” On the expenditure —_ expense. the amounts spent for instruction and 
e re: schedule, there are only fourteen budget No comment is needed from me asto _ the library. It is, therefore, salutary to 
ere- allocations which cover the forty items the manner used in arriving at the keep one’s own experience within the | 
reets listed in the “Detail of Expenditures.” It budget figures for income. For educa- norm representing the experiences of 
iger, is right here that our budgetary pro- tional income, I make the best conserv- _ many other colleges. 
ex- cedure becomes really streamlined. With ative guess I can as to enrollment and Please note that the total report is 
liary a total of only twenty-one categories to proceed accordingly. As to the budget cumulative and does not list the income 
be determined, the budget can be made _ estimates of anticipated expenditures or expense experience by separate 
xdox up in the spring with a minimum of for educational purposes, I start out months in the fiscal year. At a college 
t On time and effort. with the percentage distribution of to- 1, a semester basis where a school ses- ) 
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sion is begun and closed three times a 
year, I find almost no relationship be- 
tween the income received in October 
and that received in December, or be- 
tween the expenses ‘incurred in Jan- 
uary and those incurred in April. I long 
ago abandoned separate monthly com- 
parisons within the same fiscal year; and 
with changing enrollments, comparison 
of figures from corresponding months 
of different fiscal years reveals very 
little useful information. 

The most important column on the 
Statements of Income and Expenditures 
for purposes of interpretation is the per- 
centage column. If college operations 
involved a level monthly income and 
outgo, the percentages would grow by 
8 1/3 per cent for each month included 
in the report period. This is more near- 
ly true of expenditures than it is of in- 
come. For instance, the samples shown 


are a three months’ report, or one-fourth 
of the fiscal year. The normal percentage 
in each category would therefore be 25 
per cent. Any undue deviation from this 
percentage should receive careful re- 
view. 

The most critical percentage figure on 
both the income sheet and the expendi- 
ture sheet is the subtotal for educational 
and general functions. On the sample 
expenditure sheet this is 28.4 per cent, 
which means that our rate of expendi- 
ture for educational and general purposes 
at the time of the report was 3.4 per cent 
ahead of the normal rate if we were to 
remain within the budget. If the budget 
has been made up on a conservative en- 
rollment estimate, there is no danger in 
this excess, for the rate of expenditure 
can be slowed down as the fiscal year 
progresses. Our fiscal year is from Sep- 
tember 1 to August 31 and has certain 






advantages over a fiscal year from June 2 ‘2 


1 to May 31. 


The column entitled “Encumbrances” ~ 
means that if spending continues at the _ 


same rate for the remainder of the fiscal 
year, these amounts will be needed for 
the categories involved. The column ep. 
titled “Free Balance” indicates the ap. 
ticipated surplus or deficit in each cate. 
gory if spending continues at the same 
rate as during the report period under 
review. The string of deficits shown on 
the sample is to be explained, in ous 
case, by the fact that the enrollment es. 
timate I used in preparing the budget 
was too conservative. 

I know that in the procedures out 
lined here, I am not following accepted 
custom, but the system works with a 
minimum of staff and time. How 
we will continue such drastic simpli- 
fication is open to conjecture, 





SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT 


FOR THE LAST TWENTY YEARS FURNI- 
ture of all kinds has made up from 21.5 
to 27.0 per cent of the valuation of chat- 
tel property at the University of Ne- 
braska, so that when we think and talk 
of furniture our attention is on an im- 
portant item of expenditure. 

Standardization has been drilled into 
purchasing agents throughout their ca- 
reers, and it would seem that of all the 
equipment categories furniture would 
be the natural object of standardization. 
But is it? 

Who would want to resist the evolu- 
tion of office furniture that most of us 
have witnessed in our lifetimes? Con- 
sider the desk alone. Remember the 
roll-top jobs? The change from dark to 
light oak? Those popular light oak flat 
top desks? The executive officer's love 
for walnut? The first metal furniture 
with the sickly attempts to imitate light 
oak graining? 

Then came the development of metal 
furniture in its own distinctive designs 
and colors. It became the ideal. Along 
came the war, and desks were wood or 
nothing. Now we all have War Assets 


From a paper presented before the conven- 
tion of the Educational Buyers Association. 
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Director of Purchasing and Procurement 
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and F.W.A. furniture; we are loaded 
up with $2 desks, 50 cent swivel chairs 
and 50 cent wood filing cabinets. 

This war surplus furniture was a god- 
send and most of us were amazed at the 
rapidity with which it was put into 
service. Not many institutions had time 
to tighten up the bolts and refinish the 
surfaces or even to remove all the gov- 
ernment labels. But by this time a great 
many pieces have been sent through the 
shop; the cost to us was about $10 a 
desk, and we are proud to place them 
in any office. We are beginning to get 
complaints about those pieces we did 
not refinish, and soon someone will 
have to decide whether it is time for 
new desks or for a systematic recondi- 
tioning program. Whatever the out- 
come, standardization of office furniture 
has been set back several years. 

With classroom furniture, the prob- 
lem still seems to be how to get any kind 
with a satisfactory price-quality rela- 
tionship. 

How intelligently have we deter- 
mined our needs as to the type of class- 
room furniture desired? What about 
the desirability of portable tablet-arm 
chairs versus the stationary or pedestal 


FURNITURE 


type? The flexibility of the portable 
type has made it a favorite with us the 
last two or three years. Is this a desir- 
able trend? 

As to laboratory furniture, someone 
is going to have to sit down with all 
concerned and do some honest-to-good- 
ness planning. 

Improvements are needed in: (1) ar- 
rangement of utility outlets and plumb- 
ing; (2) keying and lock systems; (3) 
individual student equipment space; 
(4) ratio of working surface to equip- 
ment kit space. The last named has al- 
ways been housed under the table top. 
This has proved a limiting factor in the 
number of laboratory sections scheduled 
per week. It is not advisable to double 
up with student lockers or to have wall 
cabinets as a permanent setup. 

Has anyone given thought to the 
idea of leaving space under the table top 
for a standard drawer, which could be 
carried by the student from a wall bank 
and placed in the space at the table dur- 
ing his laboratory period? It would in- 
crease the use of the laboratory and has 
other advantages, such as servicing be- 
tween semesters and flexibility in the 
matter of course changes. 
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PHOTOSTATIC 


THE REGIONAL OFFICE OF THE VETER- 
ans Administration in the Washburn 
University area requires individual in- 
yoices in triplicate for each student. 
In an effort to reduce labor in prepara- 
tion of the invoices and the time re- 
quired for proofing invoices, thereby re- 
ducing costs, we proposed submitting 
photostatic copies of invoices to Vet- 
erans Administration. Branch Office No. 
9 at St. Louis accepted our proposal, 
authorizing us to submit photostatic 
copies of invoices in triplicate, the first 
copy to be marked “Original” and 
signed manually. 

This innovation will make it possible 
to maintain veterans’ financial records 
for 1100 students with considerably less 
labor costs than were required in han- 
dling 900 veterans last year, and at the 
same time the invoicing can be com- 
pleted with more rapidity and accuracy. 
Our institution for several years has 
used a camera designed as a photo-copy- 
ing instrument and an electric dryer for 
the issuance of photostatic copies of 
grade transcripts, semester grade reports 
and monthly financial reports to depart- 
ments on their budget status. Prepara- 
tion of invoices for 1100 veterans should 
be completed by one person within two 
days and will require no rechecking 
as the original information will be 
proofed with the controlling accounts 
prior to photostating the invoices. 


NOT FEASIBLE EVERY WHERE 

The feasibility of adopting this 
method of invoicing is dependent upon 
Veterans Administration requirements 
and the manner in which financial infor- 
mation of veteran students is assembled 
at an institution. At Washburn Uni- 
versity, the statements of charges pre- 
pared at the time of enrollment are filed 
alphabetically as a student receivable 
file and provide a section for payment 
information. 

On the other hand book, supply and 
€quipment requests are filed with the 
vouchers for which payment is made to 
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INVOICES FOR V.A. STUDENTS 


RICHARD G. VOGEL 


Treasurer, Washburn Municipal University 
Topeka, Kan. 


the bookstore, which is operated private- 
ly. A form, 8% by 11 inches (printed 
like an invoice), serves as a summary 
record for all charges of a veteran for a 
semester and is used in making the 
photostatic invoice. This form remains 
as a permanent record for the student 
and as an unpaid invoice record until 
paid. The original photostatic copy of 


Washburn Aalelalié 


"3.88. 


* Registered 9-2 





one of these forms to be submitted to 
Veterans Administration is shown. 

Since the use of photostatic copies 
will increase the rapidity and accuracy 
of submitting invoices, we believe that 
other institutions may be interested in 
the plan. Should additional information 
be desired by any business officer, I shall 
be most happy to send it. 


Washburn University submits to the V.A. branch office a 
photostatic copy, in triplicate, of each student's invoice. 
The first copy is marked “Original” and is manually signed. 








CONTINUING STUDY OF OPERATING PRACTICE 


Periodically, College and University Business asks a selected group of 
readers about a specific operating technic or method and publishes the 
findings for the guidance of readers in measuring their own methods, 


WHAT ABOUT FOOD SERVICE FACILITIES? 


VISUALIZE THE DAILY FEEDING OF THE 
population of Cleveland, and you have 
some conception of the number of col- 
lege students fed daily in college oper- 
ated dining halls, cafeterias and union 
buildings throughout the United States. 
This is but one of several dramatic items 
of information uncovered by the Food 
Service Survey conducted by COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS among the 
1751 colleges of the nation. 

Thirteen questions on various phases 
of food service operations were submit- 
ted to each college. These questions 
ranged all the way from the number of 
students fed to whether the food service 
employes are unionized. Cuestions in- 


HAROLD W. HERMAN 


Managing Editor, College and University Business 


cluded the amount of increase in board 
charges made within the last two years, 
and rates of pay for food service em- 
ployes. So far as the editors know, such 
information has never before been 
available on a national level. 

A total of 222 questionnaires has 
been returned, or 12 per cent of those 
mailed. Answers have been received 
from institutions in all geographical 
sections of the United States, with en- 
roliments ranging from 30 students to 
more than 26,000. The total enrollment 
represented by responding institutions 
is 560,080, or 23 per cent of the nation’s 
total college enrollment of 2,338,226 as 
reported by the U.S. Office of Education 


on Nov. 10, 1947. The response is sta- 
tistically valid in terms of institutions of 
all enrollment categories, thereby per- 
mitting a projection of results to a na- 
tional level. 

One of the first questions asked in the 
survey was: “In the face of increases in 
raw food and labor costs, what measures 
have you taken to control overall costs 
of food service operation?” 

In answer, 28 per cent of the institu- 
tions report that they have changed 
the size of portions. More than 53 per 
cent attempt to control costs by pur- 
chase of less expensive foodsvuffs, and 
46 per cent report that they have re- 
stricted menu choices. Elimination of 


Table 1—Number of Students Fed and Meals Served in College Owned Facilities 


(Projected From CUB Survey to Cover All Colleges) 











NO. OF NO. OF No. OF 
3 
PER CENT OF 
Micis rc fortes © rants © Soran 
FED PER DAY DAY DAY 
92 12.593° 13,524° 12,985° 
(32%) (34%) (33%) 
94 53.823° 58.086" $4,342° 
(32%) (34%) (33%) 
6s 76.846 94,962 85.814 
(30%) (37%) (33%) 
60 104.072 164.893 129,452 
(26%) (40%) (33%) 
56 190,294 258.878 215.623 
(28%) (38%) (34%) 
38 108.533 139,921 113.404 
(30%) (38%) (32%) 
29 241,507 547.392 293.629 
(22%) (50%) (28%) 
42 787,668 905,349 
(27%) (42%) (31%) 
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extra helpings is reported by 30 per 
cent of the institutions. 

Many colleges report use of all four 
of the foregoing measures of control and 
are supplementing these by other meas- 
ures. Typical responses include: “change 
and improvement of personnel”; “in- 
crease of prices in cafeteria on meat, 
soups and desserts’; “avoidance of 
waste in food preparation”; “better 
buying and inventory control”; “addi- 
tion of more filler to meat dishes”; 
“more extensive use of left-overs”; “pro- 
yision of own vegetables and milk.” 

In ascertaining the number of stu- 
dents fed in college operated facilities, 
some interesting information is re- 
vealed. In colleges of less than 100 stu- 
dents, 92 per cent of the students are 
fed in college operated facilities, or a 
rotal of 11,686 students in the 196 in- 
stitutions in this category. The total 
number of meals served daily in this 
enrollment category amounts to 39,102, 
with 32 per cent of the meals served be- 
ing breakfasts, 34 per cent luncheons, 
and 33 per cent dinners. 

In institutions of more than 5000 en- 
rollment, 29 per cent of the students are 
fed in college operated facilities; this, 
when projected to a national level, 
amounts to 1,082,528 meals served daily 
in this enrollment category. Of this 
number of meals, 22 per cent are break- 
fasts, 50 per cent are luncheons, and 28 
per cent are dinners. 


College Food Service Institute 


The publisher of College and Uni- 
versity Business takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing joint sponsorship with North- 
western University of a Food Service 
institute for college food service di- 
rectors on July 26, 27 and 28. Institute 
sessions will be held at the Knicker- 
becker Hotel, Chicago. 

Subjects to be covered in the insti- 


Table 2—Per Cent of Increase in 





tute include: food service management, 
control of food costs, personnel train- 
ing, kitchen layout and equipment, and 
purchasing and inventory control. En- 
rollment limited to 100 delegutes— 
first come, first served. 

Further details regarding the Food 
Service Institute will be published in 
forthcoming issues. 
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Board Fees During Two Year Period 












Table 4—Average Weekly Salary for Food Service Personnel 
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Table 5—How Food Service Dollar Is Allocated 






































OVERHEAD 
RAW FOOD LABOR DEPRECIATION LAUNDRY SUPPLEMENTARY 
ENROLLMENT % % % % SUPPLIES, % 

Under 100 . . . . . 

55 35 10 . . 

68 22 5 2 5 
100-250 58 16 15 1 . 

) Vt” ee 6 0.50 3 

250-500 60 29 10 3 2 

85 30 10 1 5 

64 23 10 1 5 
500-1000 60 28 6 1 5 

60 25 5 3 3 

58 25 9 1 2 7 
1001-2500 49 29 10 2 4 

55 29 7 2 > 

60 22 7 2 4 
2501-5000 53 30 10 2 2 

56 30 10 2 3 

55 25 10 1 4 
Over 5000 50 28 3 1 4 

51 30 8 1 3 




















* Insufficient return to be statistically valid. 


The grand total of 1,018,998 students 
being fed amounts to 42 per cent of the 
nation’s enrollment in institutions of 
higher education. Complete details re- 
garding this phase of the survey are 
shown in table 1. 

In view of the tremendous load of 
food service operations, many colleges 
are seriously considering the necessity 
of expanding their present facilities. 
More than 22 per cent of the institutions 
covered in the survey report plans for 
expansion. 


The largest number of expansion 
plans are reported by institutions with 
an enrollment of more than 5000 stu- 
dents. In this group, 35 per cent are 
planning to expand food service facili- 
ties. The next highest percentage of 
colleges planning to expand food serv- 
ice operations is in the 500-1000 student 
enrollment category, a total of 31 per 
cent in this group. 


In regard to how students pay for 
their meals, the survey reveals that more 
than half of them pay on a board basis 
and that a majority of students eat in 
their respective residence halls. When 
meals are paid on a cash or a meal check 
basis, the union building or college com- 
mons is the usual eating place. Few in- 
stitutions report that meals are paid for 
by means of meal tickets. 

During the last two years there has 
been a substantial increase in fees 
charged for food service. This is not 
surprising in view of the rising spiral 
in raw food and labor costs. Of all insti- 
tutions reporting in the survey, 38 per 
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cent have increased their food service 
fees. Of the 38 per cent reporting an 
increase, the actual rise in price has 
averaged 12 per cent. Table 2 gives the 
detail. 


Operation of food service facilities 
on American campuses is Big Business. 
A total of 146 institutions reports the 
annual dollar volume of their food serv- 
ice facilities; this response constitutes 
66 per cent of the institutions that re- 
turned questionnaires. 

The total dollar volume for the 146 
colleges and universities is $40,357,426. 
For institutions reporting less than 100 
students, the average annual dollar vol- 
ume for food service is $22,484. The 
average food service budget for colleges 
in the 1000-2500 enrollment category is 
$224,759. Projected on a national basis 
for 1751 colleges, a grand total of $254,- 
367,741 is spent for food service opera- 
tions. Table 3 gives a complete tabula- 
tion of survey results. 

In addition to their regular food serv- 
ice in residence halls or commons, many 
colleges have developed a supplemen- 
tary soda fountain, or snack bar, service. 
In answer to the question as to whether 
a snack bar is operated, 108 colleges re- 
ply in the affirmative, with 74 institu- 
tions reporting the dollar volume in- 
volved. The 108 respondents operate a 
total of 136 snack bar units; the 74 in- 
stitutions report a business volume of 
$3,086,974. 

Projecting this on a national level, 
1751 colleges probably operate snack 
bar facilities, doing a total business of 
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$14,825,400. Is it any wonder that col- 
lege administrators are concerned about 
getting the best possible personnel to 
administer and operate their food sery- 
ice facilities? 

One pressing problem in food service 
operation has been the acquisition and 
training of employes and the compensa- 
tion given them. In determining 
whether meals are provided as a part of 
compensation, only 30 institutions out 
of 222 reporting indicate that they do 
not include meals as a part of their wage 
scale. The survey reveals that 2.4 meals 
are the average daily allowance and 
that the average value of the meal 
amounts to 45 cents. 

In studying labor costs it is impera- 
tive that careful study be given to the 
matter of establishing equitable rates of 
pay, and that these be in proper rela- 
tion to other costs of operation. To 
determine maximum, median and mini- 
mum weekly salaries and wages, food 
service directors were questioned as to 
weekly rates for thirteen types of food 
service jobs. The complete summary is 
tabulated in table 4. In some cases in- 
sufficient replies have been received to 
make possible a statistically sound sum- 
mary. In these cases, no answer is indi- 
cated. y 

Recent union activity in some areas 
inspired the question as to how exten- 
sive is the unionization of college food 
service employes. This survey shows 
that little unionization has taken place 
among the 219 colleges responding. The 
average percentage of food service 
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ynionization for the 219 colleges report- 
ing is only 4 per cent. The largest per- 
centage of unionization is found in col- 
leges with enrollments in excess of 5000 
students, 14 per cent of which report 
food service unionization. In the 1000- 
2500 enrollment category, 9 per cent of 
the institutions report unionization, and 
5 per cent of the colleges in the 250-500 
enrollment category report unioniza- 
tion. In the other four categories no 
food service unionization exists at pres- 
ent. 

A wide range of experience is re- 
ported when it comes to the number of 
full time food service workers em- 
ployed. To provide some meeting 
ground between the extremes reported, 
a median was determined for each 
group. Colleges with less than 100 stu- 
dents employ two full time workers 
in food service; with 100-250 student 
enrollment, six employes; with 251-500 
student enrollment, six employes; with 
§01-1000 student enrollment, ten em- 
ployes; with 1001-2500 student enroll- 
ment, twenty-five employes; with 2501- 
§000 student enrollment, forty em- 
ployes; with institutions with an en- 
rollment in excess of 5000 students, 
ninety-six full time employes. 

Part time help, other than students, 
is used in very limited quantity. The 
median enrollment of part time em- 
ployes in all enrollment categories varies 
between one and seven employes, al- 
though one institution reports 100 part 
time employes other than students. In 
general, this type of employe is not 
much in demand, judging from a study 
of the questionnaire returns. 

The use of student help is, of course, 
in direct proportion to the size of the 
institution. Percentage-wise, the largest 
number of student workers are found in 
colleges in the 501-1000, 1001-2500, 
and 2501-5000 enrollment categories. 
The largest number of student em- 
ployes reported is in a large midwestern 
state university; it uses 692 students as 
waiters, waitresses, bus boys and the like. 

This year’s food service survey by 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
reveals the same sorry lack of data re- 
garding raw food costs that was evi- 
denced in the survey conducted four- 
teen months ago. It is difficult to under- 
stand how a department can be intel- 
ligently operated when the managerial 
Of supervisory personnel does not have 
such information readily available. 

This year's survey determined food 
costs in various areas on a percentage 
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basis in terms of the location of the food 
service department. (Table 5.) It will 
be noted that in every case the raw food 
cost for men’s residence halls is higher 
than for women’s residence halls and 
for union buildings. In general, the raw 
food costs in the union buildings are 
higher than those found in women’s 
residence halls. 

The type of service provided, whether 
table, cafeteria or snack bar, has a direct 
relation to size of enrollment. In col- 
leges reporting less than 500 students, 
more than 75 per cent provide table 
service. Institutions with enrollments in 
excess of 500 students lean heavily to- 


ward cafeteria service, although a good 
percentage provide table, cafeteria and 
snack bar service at various locations. 

In view of the many problems inher- 
ent in operation of a food service de- 
partment, the editors of COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS suggested in the 
questionnaire the advisability of a Food 
Service Institute devoted exclusively to 
food service problems of colleges and 
universities. More than 75 per cent of 
the institutions participating in the 
survey endorse the suggestion. As a re- 
sult of this enthusiastic endorsement, 
plans have been made for a three day 
institute in July. 





Labor Relations on the Campus 


F. MORRIS COCHRAN 


Vice President and Business Manager, Brown University 


WE HAVE TO MAKE MANY CHANGES 
today in the conduct of our employe re- 
lationships. The old order changes, giv- 
ing way to the new. If we can’t run 
under the new order, we can’t run. We 
have inflation troubles, we have labor 
troubles. We don’t all have strikes, but 
we do have trouble with new workers, 
and for colleges—a new type of labor. 


Strangely enough, even when we are 
playing at labor relations the objective 
is the same as it has always been. It is 
the operation of the college for the 
benefit of students. Not for the benefit 
of the alumni, not for the benefit of the 
faculty, not for the benefit of the men 
who cut the grass and sweep the floors, 
but for the benefit of students. If we 
use the clear facts at hand, we can make 
everyone understand that, including the 
man who helps operate the plant. We 
have to take the affirmative position 
when we attempt to persuade all mem- 
bers of our staff that they are engaged in 
an educational enterprise which re- 
quires the cooperation of every partici- 
pant. 

The institution operated not for 
profit is different from the institution 
operated for profit. Collective bargain- 
ing with institutions operated not for 
profit is different from bargaining with 
an industrial corporation. In industrial 
bargaining, the income, including prof- 
its, will be distributed among workers, 
executives and bond holders. Income is 
distributed among the essential factors 





From a paper presented before the Eastern 
Association of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers, 1947. 


in the total production. Profits come 
from the effective utilization and co- 
operation of capital and labor. 

By contrast, the institution opsrated 
not for profit can never attain a profit. 
Collective bargaining must be conduct- 
ed there on an entirely different theory. 
The labor that affects bargaining rights 
in educational institutions is not produc- 
tive in the sense that labor is productive 
in industry. The only labor that affects 
the quality of our product is the labor 
of the students and the labor of the 
faculty. After that would c»me books 
and laboratories. There is no such thing 
‘as bargaining for a portion of prosits. 

It would be difficult to prove coday 
that the cutting of grass and the polish- 
ing of floors, no matter how high the 
polish, contribute anything to our essen- 
tial product. Occasionally, an institu- 
tion encounters objection to the em- 
ployment of students. Again, this insti- 
tution operated not for profit was found- 
ed for the benefit of the students and 
for the benefit of no one else. Nothing 
is more firmly fixed in the American 
tradition than the right of the student to 
earn all or part of his tuition, his room, 
and his board. 

Everyone must agree that the laboring 
man has a right to adequate compensa- 
tion. He has a right to good working 
conditions. He has the right to maintain 
his personal dignity. To maintain his 
personal dignity, he must have a realiza- 
tion of the purposes of the enterprise 
with which he is joined, and he must 
have an appreciation of his own per- 
sonal ability to serve his institution in 
this important task. 
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AMONG 


It STARTED IN A SMALL COMMITTEE 
of Methodist educators, back during 
the darkest days of World War II. 
The program of army and navy train- 
ing units on college campuses was just 
getting under way and, pending its 
development, college enrollments, ex- 
cept in women’s institutions, were 
dwindling in an alarming manner. 
Furthermore, a war-conscious public 
was only slightly inclined to think 
about the values or problems of higher 
education. 

As the committee finished review- 
ing conditions and prospects, one of 
its members spoke. “We face a tough 
situation now and it is not likely to 
be easier for several years. Suppose 
we get through the present war with- 
out any institutional casualties, as | 
hope we may, none of us knows what 
the return of peace may bring or what 
to expect in terms of financial support 
or student patronage. 

“Of only one thing can we be rea- 
sonably certain, our schools will have 
lost something of public favor. These 
war years will have caused many 
friends of our colleges to forget, at 
least in part, the peculiar services and 
needs of church related colleges. This 
unhappy prospect compels us to tell 
again and again to our church constit- 
uencies and to other strategic group; 
the story of Methodist higher educa- 
tion. We need continually to remind 
these groups of the distinctive values 
of schools such as ours. 

“By beginning now with a strong 
program of public relations, | believe 
we can prevent, at least to some ex- 
tent, this threatened loss of prestige. 
Moreover, a soundly devised public 
relations effort, if continued into the 
years of peace, can, in my judgment, 
regain for us any losses we may have 
experienced and can achieve for Meth- 
odist educational institutions a greater 
degree of recognition than they have 
enjoyed at any previous period.” 
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METHODIST COLLEGES 


BOYD M. McKEOWN 


Director of Public Relations, Division of Educational Institutions 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church 


Six months later, a churchwide pro- 
gram of public relations was begin- 
ning to take form. Its budget was 
financed by funds derived from three 
sources: an annual appropriation from 
the board of education of the church, 
a small appropriation from the Meth- 
odist College Association, and contri- 
butions from the educational institu- 
tions of the church. 

Much of the success of the program 
has been due to the strength of the 
joint committee, which gives it gen- 
eral direction, a committee representa- 
tive of both the board and the asso- 
ciation. The individual members, in 
addition to being men of outstanding 
capabilities, are men of some distinc- 
tion. They rank high in national edu- 
cational circles and enjoy the confi- 
dence and esteem of the church. 


DIRECTS JOINT PROGRAM 


The program, after being outlined 
by the joint committee, is implemented 
by an office staff, which works in close 
cooperation with the public relations 
office of the board. The head of the 
department is director of the joint 
program and both organically and 
functionally the relationship is close. 

The joint committee approached the 
task of interpreting Methodist colleges 
to their various publics with little to 
aid it im its task. As a result, it ex- 
plored many possible lines of activity 
and service. Some of the program fea- 
tures experimented with in those ear- 
lier days of the committee's work are 
still definite parts of its program. 
Many other experimental efforts were 
discarded. 

The joint program had not been in 
operation long before there developed 
what seemed to be the need for a 
closer acquaintance in the ranks of 
public relations officers in Methodist 
institutions. Accordingly, a working 
organization was brought into being 
under the name of Methodist Educa- 


tional Public Relations Officers, better 
known as MEPRO. It regularly sched- 
ules and conducts two meetings an- 
nually, one in May in connection with 
the meeting of the American College 
Public Relations Association and one 
in January at the time and place of 
the annual meeting of the Association 
of Schools and Colleges of the Meth- 
odist Church. In addition to providing 
fellowship, this organization brings to- 
gether persons engaged in similar tasks 
on local campuses and provides oppor- 
tunities for the discussion of common 
problems. 

Public relations visits to colleges, by 
members of the office staff, constitute 
a phase of the joint program. On these 
visits the staff representative counsels 
with local public relations and public- 
ity officers in regard to their problems 
and plans. In addition, staff visitors 
often speak to student and faculty 
groups and are available for confer- 
ences with administrative officers, 
board members and others. 

The office staff, reaching the de- 
nominational constituency, works con- 
tinually to obtain space for educa- 
tional features in church papers and 
periodicals. Feature stories concerning 
various Methodist institutions and ed- 
ucational news and articles interpret- 
ing trends in Christian higher edu- 
cation have been made available to 
various Methodist papers and have 
been widely used. 

Two publicity features go out regu- 
larly from the joint committee office. 
One is a five-page mimeographed clip 
sheet issued twice a month; this car- 
ries news stories from the various 
Methodist colleges and universities. 
Primarily, it constitutes a clearing: 
house of news items for the institutions 
themselves. 

The second piece of publicity is 4 
news release sent out each Friday t0 
editors of Methodist papers. Called 
“Methodism on the Campus,” it is @ 
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screening of the more significant hap- 
ings and trends in the whole area 
of Methodist higher education. 


SPECIAL LITERATURE 


Preparation of special literature is 
another continuing phase of the joint 
committee program. Some of this lit- 
erature is produced for guidance of 
the colleges themselves. An example 
is a series of public relations leaflets 
designed respectively for college fac- 
ulty members and for members of 
boards of trustees. A more or less con- 
fdential bulletin in this same field was 
one prepared for college presidents. 

Other types of literature for distri- 
bution by the colleges are a special 
bulletin for college alumni; a com- 
pilation of sermonic materials, de- 
signed to serve as helps to ministers in 
preparing sermons on Christian higher 
education, and a message especially 
prepared under legal guidance for dis- 
tribution to attorneys called “An Open 
Letter to Lawyers and Trust Officers.” 

Another service rendered by the 
joint committee is the maintenance of 
a circulating library. In the committee 
office is maintained a collection of the 
best and most recent books on educa- 
tional public relations and these books 
are available to administrative officers 
of Methodist institutions for the ask- 
ing. 

Recently, the joint committee pro- 
moted a churchwide observance of the 
160th anniversary of Methodist higher 
education in America. On Dec. 6, 
1787, Cokesbury College was opened 
at Abingdon, Md. Colleges were asked 
to take notice of the event in special 
convocations, in pageants or otherwise, 
on convenient dates as near as pos- 
sible to December 6, while local 
churches were asked to commemorate 
the beginning of Methodist higher edu- 
cation in planning their services for 
Sunday, December 7. 

A recent meeting was designed to 
instruct the committee members and 
staff employes more fully in the in- 
tricacies of public relations and public 
relations media. It was also the joint 
committee’s purpose to provide a back- 
ground from which might be prepared 
one or more helpful brochures on edu- 
cational public relations for use by 
the institutions. 

That meeting would have been no- 
table in any circle for the number and 
outstanding quality of the resource 
persons who participated. Among 
those leading discussions were: Wil- 
liam G. Avirett, educational editor of 
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the New York Herald Tribune; Wil- 
liam Lydgate, editor of the Gallup Poll 
Reports; T. Otto Nall, managing edi- 
tor of the Christian Advocate; Wil- 
liam Chenery, publisher of Collier's; 
Leland Case, editor of the Rotarian; 
Frank Stanton, president of C.BS.; 
Francis Harmon, vice president of the 
American Motion Picture Producers 
Association; Jack Glenn, director of 
the March of Time Films, and Ray- 
mond Rich, a public relations con- 
sultant. 


PROGRESS NOTED 

The joint program has been pub- 
licly credited with a number of bene- 
ficial results. Some of them are as 
follows: 

Better cooperation between Meth- 
odist educational institutions and the 
Methodist board of education. 


More systematic and more effective 


publicity in the church press of the 


institutions of the church and of the 


church’s total program of higher edu- 
cation. 


Increased prestige for Methodist col- 
leges in the esteem of Methodists 
themselves and in non-Methodist cir- 


cles. 


An increasing appreciation on the 
part of Methodist institutions of the 
vital importance of good public rela- 
tions. 

The committee is encouraged to be- 
lieve that its program is increasingly 
appreciated by the institutions it 
serves. The fact that more colleges 
contributed to the program last year 
and that they contributed a greater 
sum to its support than ever before 
would seem to constitute evidence to 
that effect. 





REDUCING FOOD WASTE 


ARTHUR HUDSON 
Director of News Service, Beloit College 


CATHERINE VIAL, DIETITIAN AT BE- 
loit College, has found a simple but ef- 
fective way of reducing waste in the 
dining room. Watching the trays of 
soiled dishes day after day as they are re- 
turned to the kitchen, she makes a men- 
tal note of the food that is left on the 
plates and the frequency of such occur- 
rences. She then eliminates those par- 
ticular dishes from her menu. 

There have been times when a stu- 
dent will complain about some particu- 
lar dish that has been served, claiming 
that “no one else” likes it either. The 
next time it is served Miss Vial pays 
particular attention to the number of 
plates returned to the kitchen with the 
uneaten food and checks with the wait- 
ers as as to the number of students re- 
questing seconds. 

Striving to satisfy the nearly one 
thousand students whom she feeds, the 
Beloit dietitian often consults them in- 
formally on the campus to find out just 
what they would like to be served in 
their dining rooms. Quite often she 
gives picked students a blank menu 
form and asks them to fill it out with the 
dishes they like. Considering these stu- 
dent-planned meals, her budget, and 
the kitchen facilities, she then rejuve- 


nates her menus. Sometimes she asks 
faculty members for their suggestions 
and they are considered along with those 
of the students. 

Miss Vial’s menus are made out for 
a week at a time and are not prepared 
more than a week in advance. In this 
way she is able to eliminate a dish that is 
not being well accepted and to take ad- 
vantage of in-season commodities. By 
not having a long-range menu plan, it is 
also impossible for students to know in 
advance what will be served. Miss Vial 
feels that the element of surprise is im- 
portant in serving students. 

A problem that confronts almost 
every college and university today is to 
plan and to serve a number double that 
for which kitchens and equipment were 
originally intended. If things were nor- 
mal, or if needed equipment could be 
provided, Miss Vial would serve one 
menu to girls and another to boys. She 
has found that boys dislike the light 
dishes such as Welsh rabbit, while girls 
generally dislike such dishes as stew and 
macaroni. 

“At any rate,” Miss Vial says, “I am 
going to keep on watching the soiled 
dishes, for I've found that to be the best 
way to learn what students like and do 
not like.” 
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LIFE SCIENCES BUILDING at 
Mills College has been called a 
scientists’ science building. In 
the planning, the architect was 
aided by a committee of four WHEN SCIENTISTS PLAN A 
professors. Basic principles thus 
developed were augmented by 
visits to all science halls in the 
immediate geographical area. 
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As AN ARCHITECT I READ MANY 
publications covering current building 
jects. The articles that are usually 
most interesting are those that tell 
“why” and “how” as well as “what.” In 
architecture the “why” is the client's 
Jem; the “how” is the method the 
architect employed in solving the prob- 
Jem, and the “what” is the solution, in 
other words the building itself. 
In considering the “why,” first let us 
have a look at Mills College, which is a 
essive women’s school of 700 resi- 
dence students located at Oakland, Calif. 
The life sciences occupied the Nathaniel 
Gray Hall of Science, built in 1892. Be- 
sides being badly overcrowded and 
poorly lighted, the building did not pro- 
vide the necessary mechanical facilities 
for modern laboratories and lecture 
rooms. 
To correct these conditions and pre- 
pare for future growth, a new building 
was authorized. Pres. Lynn Townsend 
White formed a building committee 
consisting of Howard McMinn, profes- 


sor of botany, as chairman, and Dr. 
Herbert W. Graham, professor of bi- 
ological sciences; Dr. William M. In- 
gram, professor of biological sciences, 
and Miss Boone, assistant professor of 
biological sciences, as members. 

It was President White's hope that 
the building would be planned from the 
inside out, letting form follow function 
to the extent that the exterior design 
would be the direct result of the interior 
plan. I felt this could be done and still 
harmonize the mass of the building with 
the existing campus architecture, which 
is Mediterranean Spanish. 

“How” this was accomplished is as 
follows: 

First, the building committee and | 
visited all the science buildings in and 
around the San Francisco Bay area. This 
trip included universities, colleges, jun- 
ior colleges, and high schools. As a re- 
sult of this study the following basic 
principles were established: 

1. All laboratories should have win- 
dows on the north wall, extending from 
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desk height to the ceiling, a distance 
of 9 feet, and running unbroken the full 
length of the room. This north light 
would be augmented by a 3 foot high 
strip of windows in the south wall, lo- 
cated at the ceiling and running the full 
length of the room, the glazing of these 
windows to be done with light diffusing 
glass. This orientation and treatment of 
the windows afford a uniform overall 
light, free from glare and sun streaks, 
which is essential for good laboratory 
work. 

2. All lecture rooms that are used 
only in the morning could have win- 
dows on the west wall, thereby ensuring 
uniform light while the rooms are in 
use. 

3. Acoustical plaster ceilings would 
be installed in all rooms to control 
sound. 

4. Rubber tile would be used as a 
floor covering. (Because of the fact that 
rubber tile was not obtainable at the 
time the building was built, asphalt tile 
was used instead.) 





5. All laboratories and lecture rooms 
would be on one floor and reached by 
covered walk-ways. 

6. The furniture would be custom 
built, each piece being designed to serve 
its purpose best. 

In order to set up a budget and allo- 
cate floor space, the four members of 
the committee made preliminary lay- 
outs of the space, furniture and equip- 
ment required by their departments. 
The fact that their space requirements 
were almost the same led to the four- 
wing plan, with the lobby, lecture 


CLARENCE W. MAYHEW 
Architect 
San Francisco 


rooms, library and faculry-student social 
room common to all. 

Having arrived at space allocations 
within the budget and the general plan 
agreed upon, a study was made of each 
room, with the furniture and equipment 
being laid out and designed best to serve 
its special use. 

“What” this combined study and ef- 
fort produced is truly a scientists’ sci- 
ence building. Visiting scientists from 
other campuses agree that it is not just 
another building with work tables, but 
a science building expressly designed 
for teaching and scientific work. 

The plan as illustrated contains six 
units connected by an enclosed lobby 
and covered passageways. The total area 
of lecture rooms, laboratories, offices and 
the like is 16,400 sq. ft.; the lobby con- 
tains 1600 sq. ft., and the covered ways, 
5500 sq. ft. Three hundred eighty stu- 
dents can be accommodated at one time. 

The construction is fireproof, consist- 
ing of light steel frame and cement plas- 
ter exterior walls with steel studs and 
metal lath, and plaster interior parti- 
tions. The windows are steel awning 
type. The foundation is reinforced con- 
crete with 344 inch concrete floor sup- 
ported by junior steel beams and is cov- 
ered with asphalt tile ia 9 inch squares. 
The walls are a smooth sand finish in 
light ivory. The ceilings are 1% inch 
acoustical plaster over metal lath fin- 
ished in bone white. 

The heating is radiant with the cop- 
per heating coils embedded in the 
acoustical plaster ceiling, which is cov- 
ered in the attic space with 4 inches of 
glass wool insulation. Steam from the 
central heating plant is converted to hot 
water by a converting element. The 
water is circulated by a pump. The heat 
control is fully automatic. 

Inasmuch as the building is not used 
at night, the general overhead lighting 
was held down to reasonable minimum. 
All laboratory desks, tables and work 
spaces are provided with convenience 
outlets for gooseneck lamps. 

Mills College employs its own build- 
ing superintendent, who is extremely 
capable. It is his job to take the place 
of the general contractor in taking sub 
bids, hiring labor, and buying materials. 
For the past several years this has been 
an inexpensive and efficient manner in 
which to operate. The cost of interior 
room space, including furniture, was 
$10 per square foot. This figure in- 
cludes the covered ways but does not 
include the cost of the land, landscape 
gardening, or architect's fee. 
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LIBRARY BUILDING FOR VILLANOVA COLLEGE 


THE REV. FRANCIS X. McGUIRE and THE REV. M. A. SULLIVAN 


CONSTRUCTION OF A LIBRARY, A 
chemical engineering building, and a 
naval armory at Villanova College marks 
the beginning of a far reaching pro- 
gram of expansion. 

The construction consists of a rein- 
forced concrete frame, concrete floors, 
and hollow tile partitions and furring, 
enclosed by stone walls with Indiana 
limestone trim and light weight con- 
crete roof slabs covered with thick slate. 
The windows are aluminum, which will 
materially reduce the maintenance ex- 
pense of periodic painting. The design 
is a modern interpretation of the Col- 
legiate Gothic style. 

The library, plans for which were de- 
veloped cooperatively with the librarian 
and the faculty during the war, is in the 
shape of a rectangle having two stories 
and basement, with the stack room in 
the center and the functional rooms 
built around its sides. 

Two entrance doors on the first floor 
open onto a spacious lobby, designated 
as the delivery hall. Here, the main 
charging desk and catalog are located. 
Built-in plate glass display cases line 
one side of the hall. Terrazzo floors, mar- 
ble walls, and acoustic ceilings have 
been combined to achieve a colorful 
architectural treatment and beautiful 
effect. Cold cathode lighting has been 
installed behind a cove around the walls 
and in the center of the ceiling to give 
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President and Provincial 
Respectively 
Villanova College 
Villanova, Pa. 


a soft even light and to add to the 
modern atmosphere. 

To the left of the delivery hall is the 
reading and reference room which ex- 
tends entirely along the north side of 
the building. It is two stories in height 
with an arched ceiling finished with 
acoustic tile. Floors are finished with 
rubber tile in red and gray blocks. The 
walls around the room are lined with 
bookshelves 7 feet high above which is 
sand finish plaster in a light cream color. 

Large windows along the length of 
the room and two big windows at each 
end make it a bright and cheerful read- 
ing room. For night lighting, reflectors 
built into the ceiling cast an even and 
well distributed light toward the floor. 
This reading and reference room has an 
approximate area of 3000 square feet 
and accommodates 120 students com- 
fortably. 

Beyond the delivery hall is the stack 
room, which has five floor levels, con- 
sisting of mezzanine floors between the 
ground, first and second floors. Modern 
stacks and shelving are finished in light 
gray. A passenger elevator serves all 
floors of the stack room. The shelving is 
adjustable with the two lowest shelves 


tilted for easier reading of book titles, 
The exterior wall of the stack room is 
entirely of windows to provide abund- 
ant light and air. 

On the second floor is a room devoted 
to material, books, periodicals, pictures 
and other memorials devoted to Vil- 
lanova College, its history and its stu- 
dents. For this purpose, glass show cases 
are built around the walls. Here, again, 
rubber tile flooring and acoustic tile 
ceiling have been installed. 

The rest of the second floor is de- 
voted to a faculty reading room, music 
room, and a number of seminar rooms. 
Folding partitions have been erected be- 
tween the seminar rooms, so that the 
whole area may be thrown open of 
smaller rooms may be arranged, depend- 
ing upon the number of students to be 
accommodated and the subjects. These 
rooms are used for study groups, mu- 
seum studies, or even classrooms. Dut- 
ing the summer session they will serve 
as Classrooms for library science. 

The library staff, which prepares the 
books for the shelves and interprets 
library material for the students, is ac 
commodated on the first floor in the 
spacious cataloging room. Between this 
room and the reserve book room is the 
librarian’s office, making the librarian 
readily available for discussion of 
lems that arise in all departments. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


The basement is devoted to toilets, 
seminar rooms, cloak room for stu- 
dents, photographic room equipped 
with photomicrographic apparatus, ma- 
chine room containing the fans and heat- 
ing equipment, shipping and repair 
room, staff rooms, kitchen, and brows- 
ing room. The browsing room contains 
light literature. 


In connection with the shipping and 
repair room, a freight elevator travels 
from basement to first floor for handling 
shipments of books. 

The reading and reference room and 
the stack room are heated by a forced 
warm air circulating system, with filters 
to remove dust and dirt from the air. 
This system can be regulated to permit 











MEZZANINE FLOOR PLAN 
BETWEEN FIRST FLOOR + SECOND FLOOR. 


the introduction of outside air and thus 
will act as a ventilating system as well 
as a heating system. Provision has been 
made for the future installation of a 
cooling unit. The rest of the building is 
heated by concealed convector radiation. 

Woodwork in the building is plain 
sawed select red oak; the door trim, 
hollow metal. Toilets and lavatories have 
ceramic tile floors and wainscot. Interior 
walls and ceilings are sand finish plaster; 
floors, terrazzo, rubber tile, and asphalt 
tile. 

Erected for students, faculty and semi- 
narians, the library has been designed 
to give the ultimate in lasting satisfac- 
tion by means of functional planning, 
substantial construction and materials, 
and artistic, composed and attractive 


















GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
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MEZZANINE FLOOR PLAN 
BETWEEN GROUND FLOOR + FIRST FLOOR 





architectural treatment. Its appoint- 
ments, equipment and facilities are of 
the finest, for the convenience and com- 
fort of those who use the knowledge 
stored in the 400,000 volumes upon its 
shelves and stacks. Henry D. Dagit & 
Sons of Philadelphia were the architects. 
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Food Service for Girls 


Question: Is there a trend toward cofeteria 
service or regular dining room service in girls’ 
schools and colleges?—S.L.W., Ill. 


ANSWER: Many colleges for women 
have had to change to some type of 
self-service during the past few years. 
Some have done it as a means of keep- 
ing labor costs low, thus allowing more 
of the budget to go for food mate- 
rials; some have done it because of 
overcrowded conditions and the con- 
sequent need to make food service 
facilities handle maximum numbers 
over extended serving hours; some 
have done it because of the lack of a 
competent labor supply for table serv- 
ice. 

However, self-service does not 
necessarily mean cafeteria service in 
that the menu items are sold item by 
item. Many colleges serve a fixed 
menu, or one with limited selection, 
with a set price for the meal, on a 
self-service basis. 


It is likely that many colleges for 
women will want to stay on a self- 
service basis for breakfast and lunch- 
eon. It is quick service and allows 
for flexibility in the length of serv- 
ing period. Students seem to like it. 
A served dinner at night may return 
to those colleges that can afford the 
cost of such service. It adds much to 
the social tone of the dining hall and 
makes for pleasant relaxation at the 
end of the day—ANNA M. TRACY, 
dietitian, Florida State University. 


Choosing Student Adviser 


Question: Our college is interested in creat- 
ing the post of student adviser. Should this per- 
son be a member of our present administrative 
or academic staff? What are some desirable 
qualifications for the person holding this posi- 
tion?—E.L.G., Mo. 

ANSWER: I feel that a student ad- 
viser should be a member of the col- 
lege administrative or academic staff. 
Desirable qualifications for the person 
holding this position are: (1) a nor- 
mal outlook on life; (2) a genuine 
liking for the work and for young 
people; (3) an objectivity of attitude; 
(4) ability to interpret test scores; 
(5) ability to judge probable defi- 
ciencies of the student; (6) power to 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


persuade the student that he (the stu- 
dent) wants to overcome these defi- 
ciencies; (7) accurate knowledge of 
degree requirements. — ROWLAND 
HAYNES, president, University of 
Omaha. 


Department Credits 


Question: In setting up college departmental 
budgets, is it the prevailing practice to make fiat 
expenditure allotments on which departments 
are supposed to operate for the school year, 
or is it commoner to make allotments and to give 
full credit to departments for departmental in- 
come such as breakage fees, laboratory fees, 
cash sales end other credits which actually aug- 
ment the allotment?—W.E.S., $.D. 


ANSWER: The more general prac- 
tice, I believe, is to allow departments 
to have credit for all laboratory fees, 
breakage fees, cost sales and other 
credits. Any excess allotment would 
naturally be based on the estimated 
amount of such credits—F. L. JACK- 
SON, treasurer, Davidson College. 


Package Lunches 


Question: Do you know of any liberal arts 
schools that collect for board on a semester 
basis and then give food (bag lunches or fruit) 
to students who find it necessary to miss meals 
occasionally in the dining halls?—J.N.M., Ill. 


ANSWER: I know of no college 
following the practice. Depending on 
how extensive its use becomes, objec- 
tion might be based on the additional 
cost of food and the added work and 
inconvenience for the employes. Rec- 
ognizing the proclivity of students to 
take advantage of concessions, it would 
seem well not to adopt the plan if 
it can be avoided. 


At Carleton the budget contem- 
plates a percentage of absences, but 
exception is made to service in dining 
halls by providing trays for students 
confined to their rooms by illness but 
not sick enough to be in the hospital. 
Food for picnics or meals at the wom- 
en's cabin are provided within limita- 
tions. 


During examination week, crackers 
and milk or cocoa are served at 10 
o'clock in the evening. Occasionaliy, 
the women’s dining halls supply sur- 
plus rolls or cake or similar tidbits as 
an evening snack to a limited number 






of students without the assessment of 


even the War Assets modest 

of 5 per cent of fair value —Bruce 
POLLOCK, business manager and treg;. 
urer, Carleton College. 


Investment Counselors 


Question: Is college management of invest. 
ments preferable to management by outside in 
co lors?—H.M.R., Ohio. 


ANSWER: The best handling of an 
investment portfolio is that which j is, 
done by the institution itself, provided. 
the funds to be invested are 
enough to justify the establishment of 
an experienced investment department, 
Such a department has but one client, 
the institution itself, and it can estab. 
lish a program pattern that can be 
consistently followed. This is not true 
when the counselor has many clients. 
Furthermore, the trustees of institu- 
tions are charged with a trustee func- 
tion, and they should never completely 
relinquish their authority over invest- 
ments. 





Outside counselors and advisers are 
very valuable, particularly when the 
funds are small and do not justify an 
inside department—H. L. WELLS, 
vice president and business manager, 
Northwestern University. 


Formula Plans 


Question: Are “formula plans'’ recommended 
in the purchase and sale of common stocks by 
college investment officers?—J.B.M., Nev. 


ANSWER: Yes, by many college in- 
vestment officers. A discussion of this 
subject is included in proceedings of 
the Eastern Association of College and 
University Business Officers, December 
1947. The principal speaker was Lu- 
cile Tomlinson, whose book, “Success- 
ful Investment Formulas,” was recently 
published by Barron's Book Depart- 
ment (30 Kilby Street, Boston). For 
discussion of college “formula plans” 
and other investment plans see Bulletin 
No. 21 (and previous bulletins), Fi- 
nancial Advisory Service, Americatr 
Council on Education, September 
1944.—J. HARVEY CAIN, accounting 
officer, board of higher education, New 
York City. 
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SOMETIMES THE DONOR OF A GIFT FOR 
the endowment of a college or univer- 
sity specifies a particular purpose, nar- 
rower than the general educational pur- 

of the donee institution, to which 
the income from the fund is to be ex- 
dusively applied. This is a restricted 
endowment, so called because it is the 
corpus of a special trust under which 
the trustees of the institution can not 
lawfully use its income for any purpose 
within the scope of the institutional 
charter, but can use it only for the spe- 
cific purpose designated in the instru- 
ment of gift. 

The wisdom and usefulness of such a 
gift are almost always in inverse propor- 
tion to the narrowness and rigidity of 
the terms on which it is given. Many 
restricted endowments have served valu- 
able purposes long and well; others 
have outlasted their usefulness and be- 
come something of a burden or annoy- 
ance to the institutions which they were 
intended to assist, because their rigidly 
restricted purposes are not well adapt- 
able to actual current needs. Instances 
are on record wherein a gift for re- 
stricted endowment has been wisely 
rejected because its designated pur- 
pose. though perhaps worthy in itself, 
would almost inevitably distort or ham- 
string the general operation of the in- 
stitution and paralyze its adaptability 
to new and unforeseen developments. 

A board of trustees accepting many 
restricted trusts may eventually find it- 
self in the position of a Roman rider 
bestriding several horses galloping in 
only approximately the same direction, 
instead of the position of a charioteer 
able to select, harness, train and control 
his entire team. Once created, a special 
trust, like many human. institutions, 
tends to become the nucleus of a num- 
ber of vested individual interests, and 
gradually to ossify in resistance to any 
modifications. It becomes hard to change 
and develops a proclivity for perpetuat- 
ing itself forever in unmodified form, 
however grotesque it may become in a 
changed social setting. 

An example of an arresting of this 
calcification process and a restoration of 
a degree of flexibility in a special trust 
is afforded by protracted litigation re- 
cently carried on concerning the fate of 
the Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL DISCONTINUED 
During the years 1926 to 1928 the 
General Education Board, a Rockefeller 
philanthropic foundation, gave the trus- 
tees of Teachers College an aggregate 
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RESTRICTED ENDOWMENTS 
Can they ever be set aside? 


M,. M. CHAMBERS 


American Council on Education 


of $3,000,000 as endowment, “the in- 
come to be used for the support of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College in 
order to ensure the permanence of ex- 
perimental work in the field of elemen- 
tary and secondary education.” Legal 
controversy began in 1940 when the 
trustees determined to merge the Lin- 
coln School with the Horace Mann 
School, a demonstration school also op- 
erated by Teachers College. Certain pu- 
pils of the Lincoln School, certain par- 
ents, an association of teachers and 
parents, and an individual who had con- 
tributed to the school's building fund 
joined in a suit for an injunction to 
prevent the merger. 

The injunction was denied, and after 
some three years of litigation the high- 
est court of the state of New York final- 
ly affirmed the judgment, which rested 
chiefly upon the fact that at the time of 
the gifts the General Education Board 
had in effect written general policies re- 
garding all its gifts, to the effect that 
they “shall always be regarded as avail- 
able for use in the broadest way so as 
best to promote the purpose,” and to the 
effect that after the lapse of ten years 
the donee was to have free discretion as 
to whether the purpose could be better 
served by changing its specific applica- 
tion somewhat, provided the new appli- 
cation be “as closely akin to the original 
purpose as may be found practicable at 
the time.” Thus the desired merger of 
the schools was authorized." 

A little later the trustees of Teachers 





1 Elliott et al. v. Teachers College et al., 
290 N.Y. 747, 50 N.E. 2d 97 (1943). 


O 


College reached a consensus that the 
best course for effective experimental 
work designed to improve elementary 
and secondary education in the United 
States lay not in maintaining a private 
experimental and demonstration school, 
such as the Lincoln-Mann School, but 
instead in abolishing that school and 
applying the available resources to the 
maintenance and operation of an insti- 
tute of school experimentation “in co- 
operation with associate schools or 
school systems in specified communities 
throughout the country.” To forestall 
further litigation, the trustees sought a 
declaratory judgment giving the stamp 
of judicial approval to the projected 
change in the application of the income 
of the funds, and upon the proposed sale 
of the real property of the merged school 
and the application of the proceeds to 
the new purpose. 

Justice Botein of the trial court grant- 
ed the judgment as prayed for, after 
patiently hearing many days of testi- 
mony by educational experts, and pro- 
duced a twenty-page opinion containing 
probably more review of educational 
theory than was ever before written into 
a court record in a single case. The 
course chosen by the trustees was thus 
vindicated.” 

The case seems to provide an illus- 
tration of a wise open-mindedness and 
a willingness to consider present and 
future conditions, as well as those of 
the past, on the part of donor, trustees 
and court alike. 





2 Teachers College v. Goldstein et al., 
(N.Y. Sup.), 70 N.Y.S. 2d 778 (1947). 
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EMPLOYING Shideait PART TIME 


Most AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNI- 
versities seem to have accepted the re- 
sponsibility for aiding students who 
must earn part of their college expenses, 
and many schools are now providing 
this service on an organized basis. This 
fact was brought out in a survey of for- 
ty-seven colleges and universities re- 
cently completed by the University of 
Oklahoma Employment Service. The in- 
stitutions participating in the study were 
mostly large, state supported, south- 
western, midwestern and western 
schools, although several replies were 
received from the South and East. 

It is obvious that the nature of the 
community in which the institution is 
located determines the number and type 
of employment opportunities. The pre- 
dominant occupations in the cities rep- 
resented are education, agriculture, 
industry and retail trade, in that order. 


FRANK A, IVES 


Director, University of Oklahoma 
Employment Service 


Employment practices also vary in 
accordance with the size of the student 
body, which ranged from 1300 to 
25,000. In most of the larger schools, 
part time employment is handled by a 
full time director, with a staff of as 
many as six persons in one university. 

A standard university wage had been 
established in twenty-five schools, and 
several institutions were planning to in- 
troduce standard rates. Although the 
majority of part time employes are paid 
on an hourly basis, 20 per cent of the 
participants reported that some part 
time workers receive monthly salaries. 
The nature of the work seemed to deter- 
mine whether compensation was pro- 
vided on an hourly or a monthly basis. 

Rates for part time college and uni- 
versity employes approximate the pre- 
vailing hourly rates in the community 
but tend to be some 5 to 10 per cent 


Maximum and Minimum Wage Scales for Part Time 


Student Workers by Regions 
epee): mane’ nwestern Midwestern West Southern 
Job Classification 9 Reporting 12 Reporting 12 Reporting 5 Reporting 
yee Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. 
Stenographer (490.50 (2)0.75 (2)0.50 (110.65 (2)0.60 (2)0.75 (1)0.40 (1)0.50 
(190.70 (190.85 (1)0.55 (490.75 (1)0.70 (1)1.00 (1)0.50 (2)0.75 
(1)0.75-(1)1.25 (3)0.60 (110.90 (2)0.90 (1)1.05 (1)0.60 
(190.85 (1)1.00 (1) 1.10. 
Clerk - Typist (1)0.40 (190.45 (1)0.40 (1)0.55 (1)0.55 (1)0.60 (1)0.40 (1)0.50 
(3)0.50 (2)0.60 (3)0.50 (130.60 (1)0.60 (1)0.65 (2)0.50 (1)0.60 
(2)0.60 (3)0.75 (2)0.55 (3)0.65 (1)0.70 (2)1.00 (190.75 
(2)0.75 (1)0.85 (2)0.85 (2)None 
Food Service (190.25 (190.50 (110.45 (110.55 (3)0.50 (10.50 (110.35 (190.50 
(3)0.50 (2)0.60 (3)0.50 (1)0.65 (2)0.80 (1)0.60 (1)0.40 (1)0.60 
(1)0.60 (2)0.75 (190.55 (330.75 (1)1.00 (2)1.00 (1)Bd. (1)Bd. 
(1)0.75 (1)0.80 (1)Mon. 
Skilled Labor (2)0.50 (1)060 (2)0.60 (1)0.75 (2)0.75 (1)0.75 (1)0.30 (1)0.50 
(190.60 (190.75 (130.65 (190.95 (1)0.85 (1)1.00 (1)Wk. (1)Wk 
( 75 (2)1.00 (2)0.75 (1)1.00 (3)Union(1)1.15 
(191.50 (190.85 (1)1.15 Scale (3) Union 
(1)1.20 Scale 
(1)1.25 
Manual Labor (4)0.50 (1)0.60 (2)0.50 (1)0.60 (1)0.50 (1)0.75 (1)0.30 (1)0.50 
(1)0. (2)0.75 (190.55 (2)0.75 (1)0.60 (1)0.85 (1)0.50 (1)0.60 
(190.80 (1)0.60 (1)0.95 (130.85 (1)1.000 (1)Wk. (1)Wk. 
(1) 1.00 (2)1.00 (1)1.00 (1)1.05 
Graduate Monthly (1)0.50 (1)1.00 Monthly (1)0.60 (1)0.75 
Assistant or (190.75 (131.25 or (1)1.00 (1)1.50 
Yearly (1)0.90 (1)1.50 Yearly 
(2) Mon. (2) Mon. 

Laboratory (190.40 (1)0.60 (1)0.50 (190.75 (1)0.55 (1)0.65 (1)0.30 (1)0.50 
Assistant (190.50 (190.75 (1)0.55 (130.85 (1)0.65 (1)0.75 (1)0.50 (1)0.60 
(190.60 (130.90 (130.60 (1130.90 (1)0.75 (2)1.00 
(190.75 (231.25 (2)0.85 (1)1.05 

(2)1.00 (1)1.50 (2) Mon. 
(2) Mon. (2) Mon. 


lower in several cases. The minimum 
hourly wage varied from 30 cents in the 
South to 80 cents on the West Coast 
The maximum hourly wage seemed to 
be more consistent although several 
schools have no established limit on the 
rate of pay students may receive for 
part time work. 


Local employers are generally aware 
of the existence of student employment 
agencies and in 90 per cent of the in- 
stitutions reporting, students were 
placed in local positions other than uni- 
versity jobs. Twelve institutions also 
placed students in nonlocal jobs. 


Student employment agencies work 
closely with the dean of students, coun- 
selors and the department handling fi- 
nancial aid and scholarships, but the te- 
lationship with the office of admissions 
and the health service has not been well 
established in the majority of colleges. 
Twenty schools reported a limit on 
part time work for students, while six- 
teen had no such regulation. The num- 
ber of hours a student may work is de- 
termined by his class load in ten cases 
and his grades in six cases. Two western 
schools advise freshmen not to work, 
and one institution has a strict four hour 
daily maximum for working students. 

The percentage of students request- 
ing part time work varies from 5 per 
cent to as high as 90 per cent. The per- 
centage of students seeking employ- 
ment, who were actually placed, seems 
to vary to the same degree, with a range 
of 25 to 95 per cent. Few schools re- 
ported any known student withdrawals 
resulting from insufficient funds. A 
wage differential was in effect in twen- 
ty-four colleges and universities, while 
twelve institutions paid equal rates to 
part time and full time employes. Twen- 
ty-three reported the same rate of pay 
for students and nonstudents, while 
eight recognized a wage differential in 
this regard. 


Although educational institutions 
have occasionally been accused of ex- 
ploiting “cheap” student labor, this in- 
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dicement has not been substantiated. 
Colleges and universities apparently 
vide a student wage comparable to 
prevailing rates in the community. Iso- 
lated instances of “sweat shop” pay for 
seudents are oftener traced to a few 
unscrupulous local business men. 

Several studies have concluded that 
at least 20 or 30 per cent of those high 
school graduates who are best equipped 
to profit by college training do not go to 
college. Undoubtedly a number of these 

ple could be aided in obtaining a col- 
lege education if an organized program 
of selection and part time employment 
were provided. 

The same studies have indicated that 
part time employment does not jeopard- 
ize the scholastic standing of the stu- 
dent unless it is carried to excess. The 
employed student is generally more se- 
rious, though not always more brilliant, 
than the average student. Previous stud- 
ies at the University of Kansas, Susque- 
hanna, and City College of New York 
found that working students had a 
slightly higher grade average than those 
who were not employed. 


HOW TO IMPROVE MATTERS 
Many aggressive students obtain 


part time employment without the as- 
sistance of student employment agen- 
cies. Certainly this practice should not 
be discouraged. However, there are at 
least two ways in which most colleges 
and universities could improve their 
student employment program. 

1. Establish standard university wages 
for all work that may be performed by 
students. Factors to be considered in de- 
termining these rates include training 
and experience required, the number of 
applicants usually available for each 
type of work, physical and mental abili- 
ties required, and prevailing rates in the 
community. 

2. Develop a closer relationship 
among all student personnel services by 
referring students to those agencies best 
equipped to handle their particular 
problem. 

The government scholarships pro- 
posed by the President's Commission on 
Higher Education could help many de- 
serving students, but part time employ- 
ment will continue to be the chief source 
of financial aid to the great majority. 

The minimum and maximum rates 
listed herein are representative of the 
geographical regions except that the 
number of questionnaires sent to south- 
ern schools could hardly be considered 
an adequate sampling for a valid con- 
clusion about all southern institutions. 
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TO BREAK EVEN IN THE LAUNDRY 


Report on Operation in 21 Eastern Colleges for Women 


HANNA GUNDERMAN 


Bursar, Pennsylvania College for Women 


At PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR 
Women we have operated a laundry for 
many years, and although the cost of 
operation has increased steadily since 
the beginning of the war, last year's 
increase was much larger than had been 
expected. In an effort to ascertain the 
cause of this unusual increase, a survey 
of our laundry was made, and our laun- 
dry policies were reviewed and com- 
pared with those of other women’s 
colleges. 

Observation of modern commercial 
laundries convinced us that our physical 
plant and equipment were entirely ade- 
quate for our needs. We found, how- 
ever, that our laundry layout was inef- 
ficient, the workers were poorly trained, 
and the equipment was not used to the 
best advantage. We were obviously try- 
ing to do a commercial job with com- 
mercial equipment, for the most part, 
but with personnel accustomed to home 
laundry methods. 

Since we launder bedding for students 
without charge, it was felt that our 
policy might be too generous and out of 
line with other women’s colleges. We 
also make no charge for the personal 
laundry of house directors, nurses and 
dietitians, although an allowance for 
laundry service is included in their sal- 
aries. The cost of laundry operation is 
then prorated among the various dormi- 
tories and other auxiliary activities that 
make use of the laundry. 

A questionnaire was sent to twenty- 
five women’s colleges in the eastern area 
and twenty-one colleges replied as fol- 
lows: 

Do you operate a college laundry? 
(11 yes, 10 no.) 

If you operate a laundry, do you laun- 
der students’ bedding without charge? 
(4 yes, 7 no.) 

If you do not operate a laundry, do 
you pay a commercial laundry for the 
laundering of students’ bedding? (4 
yes, 6 no.) 

Do you launder personal items for 
students? (9 yes, 2 no.) 


For faculty? (9 yes, 2 no.) 

Do you do personal laundry for house 
directors without charge? (5 yes, 6 no.) 

For dietitians? (7 yes, 4 no.) 

For nurses? (5 yes, 6 no.) 

Do you supply dormitories with bed 
linens? (6 yes, 15 no.) 

We were surprised to find that only 
half the women’s colleges questioned 
operated their own laundries. Four of 
the colleges that do not operate a laun- 
dry pay for the laundering of students’ 
bed linens by a commercial laundry, and 
three of the four pay for the laundering 
of nurses’ and dietitians’ uniforms. More 
than 28 per cent of the colleges seemed 
to feel no obligation for laundry service. 
One school reported that it had ordered 
laundry equipment since commercial 
laundry costs in that area had increased 
one-third over the previous year. 

It appeared to be the general practice 
in colleges having laundries to charge 
a laundry fee which ranged from $21 to 
$48 a year. One school set aside $30 of 
the general dormitory fee for laundry 
charges which covered the laundering 
of bedding and a limited number of per- 
sonal items. This seems to be the usual 
procedure of colleges that do not charge 
a stated laundry fee. 

In order to make maximum use of the 
laundry, thereby decreasing costs, most 
colleges do personal laundry for stu- 
dents and faculty. We learned from our 
study, however, that part of our cost 
increase came from the handling of per- 
sonal items. Hand ironing of lingerie, 
blouses and uniforms was costing us 
more per unit than we were charging. 

No exact comparison in costs can be 
made from the limited questionnaire, 
but from the comments received we feel 
that most women’s college laundries do 
not operate at a profit if all costs of 
operation are included. Our college be- 
lieves that laundry service is a necessary 
function of the college, and that we can 
break about even if a portion of the 
general dormitory fee is allocated to the 

laundry, and if the laundry is efficient. 
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No Action Likely 
on Tax Exemption 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Although the 
House committee on ways and means 
has named three subcommittees of its 
membership, one of which is on tax re- 
vision, it now appears certain that this 
Congress will make no change in the 
Internal Revenue Code which will af- 
fect educational institutions. 


No further hearings are now planned 
on the matter of tax exemption of re- 
ligious, educational and charitable in- 
stitutions. Likewise, the omission in 
proposed changes of any reference to 
the deduction from personal and cor- 
porate income tax for contributions to 
nonprofit institutions simply means 
that no change is contemplated. The 
basic law authorizing such deductions 
remains in effect. 


Temporary Housing 
Hearings Are Held 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—On March 29 
to 31, the House committee on public 
works held a three-day hearing on the 
McGregor Bill, H.R. 5710, to transfer 
title of all temporary housing to edu- 
cational institutions and local govern- 
ments. 

Representatives of both the national 
and regional housing committees of the 
American Council on Education and of 
the housing committee of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities testified in favor of the transfer. 

The bill would authorize “the public 
housing commissioner, upon applica- 
tion therefor, to convey without mone- 
tary consideration to any educational in- 
stitution, state or political subdivision 
thereof, local public agency, or non- 
profit organization, all right, title and 
interest of the United States in any 
temporary housing, constructed under 
the Lanham Act, on land owned by the 
applicant.” It is also provided that if 
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the buildings are on land owned by the 
U.S. government, the educational insti- 
tution or agency may purchase the land 
from the government at the cost price to 
the government; if on leased land, the 
institution may assume the lease. 


Private Schools Form 
National Federation 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—At a meeting 
held here, a new organization was 
formed to be called the National Fed- 
eration of Associations of Private 
Schools. Its purpose is to coordinate the 
activities of the existing organizations 
of private schools operating for profit. 
Hiram Rasely, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Business Schools, was 
elected first president of the new federa- 
tion. The vice president is D. E. H. 
Rietzke, president of the National As- 
sociation of Technical Schools. 


76 Pentagon Bldgs. 
Needed for College 
Students by 1950 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Colleges and 
universities will require 265,000,000 
square feet of additional floor space 
to meet the needs of the anticipated en- 
rollment in 1950. 

This is an increase of 78 per cent over 
existing floor space or the equivalent 
of 76 Pentagon buildings, according to 
a recent survey by Ernest V. Hollis and 
associates of the Veterans Educational 
Facilities Program, U.S.O.E. 

In terms of 1948 construction costs, 
this would entail an expenditure of $2, 
650,000,000 and with land, equipment 
and miscellaneous costs would bring the 
total to $3,500,000,000. If replacement 
of obsolescent buildings is added, the 
outlay would be $5,000,000,000. 


College and University 


Residential Space Available 
Per Full-Time Student 


110 sq. ft. 
Per Student 


If needed buildings are constructed 
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The inadequacy even of existing 
physical facilities is shown by trans- 
lating the gross needs into the number 
of square feet of floor space per stu- 
dent. The educational space per student 
was 210 square feet in 1940; 126 square 
feet in 1947 (see chart). The residential 
space per student was 110 square feet 
in 1940; 67 square feet in 1947 (see 
chart). The 1950 figure of need is cal- 
culated on the basis of 182 square feet 
of educational space per student and of 
100 square feet of residential space. 

In a detailed breakdown of educa- 
tional space required, the greatest need 
is for classrooms; other needs, in the 
order of the magnitude of square foot- 
age needed, are: laboratories, gymna- 
siums, administrative and faculty of- 
fices, libraries and study halls, service 
and maintenance, and cafeterias and 
food service. 

The residential facilities represent ap- 
proximately 36 per cent of the total 
need for new construction. Of the 95.,- 
559,000 square feet of floor space need- 
ed by 1950, 60 per cent is for single 
students, 24.3 per cent for married stu- 
dents, 13.1 per cent for faculty mem- 
bers, and 2 per cent for staff members. 

It is emphasized that the data on 
need are based upon statements of ac- 
tual and contemplated requirements by 
more than 1300 college and university 


Additiona 


administrators. They are not based upon 
optimum enrollment or the achieving 
of the goal given by the President's 
Commission on Higher Education. 


Laws Proposed to 

Change Function of V.A. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Three bills 

have been introduced that would au- 

thorize the Veterans Administration to 

establish certain restrictions on the op- 
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portunity of the veteran to take electives 
not offered directly by nonprofit insti- 
tutions. 

Two of the proposed bills refer spe- 
cifically to flight training. ‘While they 
are worded differently, both would prac- 
tically put an end to flight training 
taken on an elective basis unless offered 
directly by a nonprofit educational in- 
stitution. The legislation was stimulated 
by a Bureau of the Budget report show- 
ing that the V.A. is now paying $237,- 
000,000 a year for flight training and 
only $580,000,000 for tuition and fees 
of all other types of training and educa- 
tion put together. In other words, ap- 
proximately one-fourth of all fees paid 
by the V.A. are for flight training. 

The third bill would make it manda- 
tory upon the state approval agency to 
remove from its approved list any edu- 
cation or training institution that did 
not meet standards to be established by 
the V.A. Although this bill is aimed 
more specifically at decreasing the 
courses available through profit insti- 
tutions, there is little likelihood of fa- 
vorable action by the Congress. It would 
give the V.A. wide discretionary power 
in determining the kind and quality. 

Several bills have been introduced 
that would limit the responsibility of 
the V.A. One, H.R. 5441, would give 
the veteran the same freedom as other 
students to change his courses. Another, 
H.R. 5442, would make the institution 
rather than the V.A. responsible for de- 
termining satisfactory progress of vet- 
erans under Public Law 16. 
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American Colleges 
Withdraw From 
Prague Celebration 


New York Ciry.—Eight American 
universities withdrew their acceptances 
of the invitation to be represented at 
the 600th anniversary of the founding 
of Charles University in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, celebrated April 6. The 
action was taken as a result of the recent 
Communist coup in Czechoslovakia. 

Institutions involved include Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Harvard, lowa, Oberlin, 
Princeton, Tulane and Yale. Among 
other institutions Duke and Minnesota 
had been invited, but they had not ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

Of those on the invitation list, it is 
presumed that only Northwestern Uni- 
versity's representative attended. Dr. 
Anthony J. Osicka, a Northwestern 
alumnus who is a member of the 
Charles University faculty in Prague, 
was appointed a month before the Czech 
crisis, and if still a member of the 
Charles University faculty, it was 
thought he would fulfill his assignment. 


N.Y.U. Employes 
Given Bonuses 


New York City.—The sum of 
$530,000 was recently distributed as a 
bonus to 1889 full-time employes of 
New York University. Full-time ad- 
ministrative officers and educators at the 
university received $400 each, and 
smaller allowances were made to plant 
employes, clerical workers, and labora- 
tory aids in the thirteen colleges and 
divisions. 

The bonus payments were authorized 
by the University Council. Chancellor 
Harry Woodburn Chase hopes that this 
recent emergency payment will afford 
some measure of relief for the unabated 
severity of personal financial problems 
resulting from postwar inflation. 


Segregation Is Issue 
in N.Y. City College 


New York City—William C. 
Davis, assistant to the president ot City 
College and director of the school’s 
Army Hall, recently resigned after a 
special faculty board appointed last No- 
vember made public its report charging 
him with following practices of racial 
segregation in the dormitory. 

Dr. Harry N. Wright, president of 
City College, announced his acceptance 


of Mr. Davis’ resignation and at the 
same time released the report by the 
faculty board, which maintained that 
Mr. Davis’ “explanation” of Negro 
segregation was “unsound” and cen- 
sured him for actions “contrary to all 
the traditions of this college.” 

Dr. Wright stated that Mr. Davis 
would be retained on the college staff 
as an instructor of economics, a position 
for which he has tenure under state law. 
Mr. Davis taught economics from Sep- 
tember 1941 until February 1943 when 
he was named assistant to the president. 


Eastern Universities 
Agree on Admissions 


New HAVEN, CONN.—Eight major 
Eastern colleges have agreed on a pro- 
cedure for handling admissions. The 
program was drafted at Princeton at a 
conference of admissions and scholar- 
ship representatives from Brown, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton and Yale. 

Under the new plan, a prospective 
freshman will have until June 15 of the 
year of entrance to accept admission or 
financial aid, regardless of dates of no- 
tification of his admission. Such dates 
in the past have varied among the eight 
colleges from early April to late May. 
This has lead to considerable competi- 
tive activity among the various admis- 
sion offices of the universities involved. 


Would Send Children 
of Dead Vets to College 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A bill, S. 2200, 
has been introduced to provide a col- 
lege education for all children of mili- 
tary personnel who died or were killed 
in line of duty while members of the 
armed services between Sept. 16, 1940, 
and the end of hostilities. 

Such children would receive the 
amount of tuition and all other student 
fees; the cost of board and room at 
boarding houses, hotels or other estab- 
lishments approved by the college or 
university, and $75 per month for cloth- 
ing and incidentals. This amount would 
be payable for four undergraduate 
academic years, or their equivalent in 
semester hours. The student might en- 
roll at the institution of his choice, pro- 
vided it was approved by a recognized 
association of universities, colleges or 
secondary schools and had been in con- 
tinuous existence for a period of not 
less than ten years. The proposed bill 
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N.E.A. Statement 
on National Defense 
Disapproves of U.M.T. 


CHICAGO.—The National Conference 
on Higher Education sponsored by the 
National Education Association in Chi. 
cago recently adopted a positive state. 
ment on national defense which had 
been prepared as a policy statement by 
the executive committee of the NEA’s 
Department of Higher Education. 

The resolution adopted called for the 
following action: “That the United 
States must maintain adequate military 
defense against attack or aggression that 
threatens its security, and that specifical- 
ly there must be maintained (1) an 
effective intelligent service; (2) an 
adequate program of scientific research 
and development; (3) a powerful and 
up-to-date air force, adequate for de- 
fense against attack and for devastating 
retaliation; (4) unquestioned superior- 
ity in sea power; (5) small, powerful 
ground forces, trained and equipped 
for air force ability and for amphibious 
landings; (6) a well supported and well 
equipped national guard; (7) a pro 
gram designed to ensure the vitality and 
efficiency of the organized reserve; (8) 
an adequate stockpiling of essential ma- 
terials; (9) an effective measure for 
prompi industrial mobilization. 

“If after careful investigation it is 
the judgment of the Congress that the 
manpower needs of the armed services 
cannot be met by voluntary enlistment, 
selective service should be utilized to 
secure the additional manpower needed. 
Selective service, if adopted, should be 
designed and administered in such a 
way as to preserve the full strength of 
the nation in the fields of science, health, 
technology, education and other 
branches of leadership essential to the 
strength and stability of our society. 

“In view of the essential defense meas- 
ures outlined above, universal military 
training should be rejected as unneces- 
sary and unwise, and as not suited 
serving the defense needs of our coun- 
try in the present conditions.” 

The concluding statement of the reso- 
lution dealt with a plea for cooperation 
in strengthening of the United Nations 
in order that it might properly guaran- 


tee the security of all nations. 








was originally referred to the Senate 
committee on education; the bill is now 
in the finance committee. 
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Pending Legislation Affecting Education 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—As this Con- 
enters its last few weeks, it has 
before it a number of bills that will di- 
rectly affect education. Because of the 
e of time resulting from the vital 
issues of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram and national defense and from the 
necessity of making the annual appro- 
priations for the various departments 
and independent agencies of govern- 
ment, many of them may die in commit- 
tee or on the calendar of the Senate or 
House. 

Among the more important bills are 
the following and their status as of 
April 1: 

§, 472, to provide general federal aid 
to education. Now being debated on 
Senate floor. No action by House. 

S$ 1768 and H.R. 5751, to extend 
coverage of Social Security Act to in- 
dude employes of educational institu- 
tions, including also those publicly sup- 
ported under old-age and survivors in- 
surance. Special staff named by Con- 
gressional committees to study issues 
and report in time for action by the 
Congress. 

§. 1390, to authorize the Department 
of Labor to develop a program of ex- 
tension education for labor. Hearings 
held by Senate committee. No action by 
House. 

§. 2156, to assist publicly controlled 
institutions in the further development 
of their programs of general university 
extension education of college grade. 
No action. 

S. 48 and H.R. 2465, to finance li- 
brary demonstrations. Passed by Sen- 
ate; hearings held by House committee. 

S. 1196, to extend the Army R.O.T.C. 
to make it more comparable to the 
present Navy R.O.T.C. Action delayed 
because of relationship with selective 
service and universal military training 
legislation. 

S. 2189 and H.R. 5678, to assist the 
states in the development and main- 
tenance of local public health units. No 
action. 

S. 2215, to provide for fellowships 
and research relating to diseases of the 
heart and circulation. No action. 

S. 176, to establish a National Insti- 
tute of Dental Health. Passed by Sen- 
ate; hearings held before House com- 
mittee. 

S. 1290, to grant funds to the states 
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for the expansion of school health serv- 
ices. Hearings held by committees of 
both Senate and House. 

S. 2200, to extend educational bene- 
fits of G.I. bill to children of persons 
who died or were killed in line of duty 
in World War Il, who were members 
of the armed services. No action. 

S. 866, to encourage the construction 
of public housing. Favorable report by 
joint committee after hearings in strate- 
gic Cities. 

H.R. 5710, to transfer title of tem- 
porary housing to educational institu- 
tions and local agencies. Hearings held 
by House committee. No action by 
Senate. 

H.R. 5882, to authorize armed serv- 
ices to donate additional surplus to edu- 
cational institutions. No action. 


H.R. 5441, to give veterans same 
freedom as nonveterans to change their 
course. No action. 

H.R. 5442, to make institution re- 
sponsible for determination of stand- 
ards of progress for veterans under 
Public Law 16. No action. 

H.R. 5548, H.R. 5844, H.R. 5848 
and H.R. 5845, to make certain limita- 
tions in courses which may be taken as 
electives by veterans in education and 
training. No action. 

H.R. 5230, to lift the ceilings on 
combined subsistence, plus earned in- 
come of veterans in education and train- 
ing. Passed by both Senate and House; 
joint conference committee has re- 
ported. Final action assured. 


H.R. 5130, to exempt retirement 
pensions and annuities of public school 
teachers from income tax. No action. 


H.R. 5502, to assist the states in pro- 
viding adequate compensation for pub- 
lic school teachers. No action. 

H.R. 5224, to change the basis of 
federal grants-in-aid for assistance to 
states to include economic capacity of 
the states. No action. 

H.R. 5614, to exempt admissions to 
programs provided by educational insti- 
tutions from federal tax. No action. 

H.R. 573, to create an executive de- 
partment of the government to include 
health, education and security. Hear- 
ings held by Senate and House commit- 
tees. 

H.R. 5519, to encourage students to 
enter government service through an 





internship in the federal government. 
No action. 

H.R. 4852, to establish a National 
Science Foundation. Passed by the Con- 
gress, vetoed by President Truman. No 
action on new legislation. 

H.R. 4646, to authorize federal as- 
sistance for the development of youth 
projects in the several states. No action. 

H.R. 5723, to assist the states in the 
development of community recreation 
programs. No action. 

H.J. Res. 334 and S.J. Res. 191, to 
authorize the states jointly to finance 
regional colleges and universities. Ap- 
proved by Senate and House commit- 
tees. 


Committee Passes 
U.S.0.E. Budget 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The House 
appropriations committee has approved 
a budget for the operation of the US. 
Office of Education for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1 of $1,796,700. This is 
identical with the amount of the appro- 
priation for the current fiscal year. 

Commissioner Studebaker had re- 
quested an additional amount of $203,- 
300 for travel and printing. The com- 
mittee was sympathetic to the request 
but urged the commissioner to make 
such internal adjustments of his budget 
as would be necessary to meet these 
needs. 

The grant-in-aid programs adminis- 
tered through the U.S.O.E. were also al- 
located the same amount as for the 
current fiscal year: $19,977,760 for the 
promotion of vocational education in 
the United States, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico; $2,480,000 for the further de- 
velopment of colleges of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, and the two alloca- 
tions which are mandatory by previous 
legislation: an additional $2,550,000 
for colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, and a further grant of $7,150,123 
for vocational education. 

Although the. commissioner  re- 
quested the appropriation of the entire 
$29,301,400 authorized by the George- 
Barden Act for vocational education, 
the committee did not grant the in- 
crease “in view of the critical fiscal con- 
dition of the federal treasury, plus the 
fact that last year a substantial increase 

( $6,000,000) was approved, and the 
added factor of increasing state and jo- 
cal expenditures.” 
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It’s Simpler Now for 
Vets to Switch Courses 


WASHINGTON, D.C—On April 2, 
the Veterans Administration announced 
a simplification of the method of allow- 
ing World War II veterans training 
under the G.I. bill to change their edu- 
cational or vocational goals. 

Heretofore, veterans studying in high 
schools and colleges had to procure prior 
approval of the V.A. before changing 
their courses. This approval is now un- 
necessary since the institution has full 
authority to approve a change of course. 
The same authority is given for veterans 
enrolled in other schools and job es- 
tablishments which have adequate coun- 
seling service. 

Veterans enrolled in those schools 
and job establishments not authorized 
to approve course changes will continue 
to ask V.A. for approval before they 
may change their courses. 

However, those doing satisfactory 
work in their training no longer will 
need counseling by V.A. before their 
requests may be approved. V.A.’s educa- 
tion and training sections now may 
grant this approval on the merits of 
each application. 

Requests for course changes will be 
referred to V.A.’s advisement and guid- 
ance sections for recommendation only 
when the training progress of the ap- 
plicant is unsatisfactory. 

Schools and establishments will no- 
tify V.A. immediately of all course 
changes they authorize. No training 
change is to be effected before the end 
of the term, semester or other period of 
instruction for which tuition has been 
paid. 


V.A. Gives Ruling 
on Subsistence Increase 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Veterans 
Administration has issued an admin- 
istrative decision as to the types of 
education and training that entitle the 
veteran student to the new subsistence 
rates authorized by Public Law 411, i.e. 
$75 per month for a veteran with no 
dependent, $105 with one dependent, 
and $120 with more than one de- 
pendent. 

The decision states that the phrase 
“while enrolled in and pursuing a 
course of full time institutional train- 
ing” in Public Law 411, 80th Congress, 
authorizes increased rates only to those 
veterans who are pursuing courses of 
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full time instruction at an educational 
institution either under Public Law 346, 
78th Congress, as amended, or under 
Public Law 16, 78th Congress, as 
amended, and does not include any vet- 
eran pursuing a course of apprentice- 
ship training, on-the-job training, or 
on-the-farm training, a part of which is 
at an educational institution, or exten- 
sion classes thereof. 


Would Eliminate 
Federal Admission Tax 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Congressman 
Meade of Kentucky has introduced a 
bill, H.R. 5373, which would eliminate 
all federal admission taxes with “re- 
spect to amounts paid, on or after July 
1, for admissions all the proceeds of 
which inure exclusively to the benefit 
of elementary or secondary schools.” 

It is anticipated that, if hearings are 
held on this bill, efforts will be made 
to extend the provisions to colleges 
and universities. There is not unanimity 
of judgment, however, as to whether 
on the college level the exemption 
should be for all activities and admis- 
sions, or only for those of an educational 
nature or only for student admission. 


New V.A. Forms 
Will Be Issued 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—On March 29, 
representatives of the Veterans Admin- 
istration met with a group called to- 
gether by the American Council on 
Education. The purpose of the meeting 
was to consider proposed new forms to 
be used by the V.A. 

The curtailment in budgetary appro- 
priations and the reduction in personnel 
of the Education and Training Division 
of the V.A. make it desirable to inaug- 
urate forms that will be more eco- 
nomical of time required in supplying 
necessary data on the veteran student. 

Among the forms considered for pos- 
sible revision are the application for 
eligibility for education and training, 
the Certificate of Eligibiliry and En- 
titlement, the application for loss of 
time entitlement to compensate for tui- 
tion and other fees in excess of $500 
for an academic year, the reentrance or 
other change of status application, and 
the card to report interruption of educa- 
tional status. The existing forms for 
which it is proposed to substitute the 
new ones are 1950, 1950a, 1950b, 1961 
and 1962. 
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Hopes Are Revived for 
Social Security Extension 

WASHINGTON, D.C._—The appoint. 
ment of a subcommittee on social se. 
curity of the House ways and 
committee has increased the possibilj 
of action in this session of the 

Two meetings have been held of 
resentatives of labor, welfare, farm and 
educational organizations. There is 
eral agreement that the Present pro- 
gram of federal social security legisla. 
tion should be broadened in its 
to include the staff and other em 
of nonprofit institutions and organiza. 
tions. 

There is also general agreement 
among the groups, including those now 
covered, that the benefits should be in- 
creased. 

It is expected that the special staff 
employed by Congressional action to 
study the whole problem of social se. 
curity will shortly report its findings 
and recommendations. If so, it is prob- 
able that some modifications will be 
made by this Congress in the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

H.R. 5399, introduced by Congress- 
man Kean, would extend the coverage 
provisions to “the self employed, em- 
ployes of nonprofit institutions, agri- 
cultural labor, and, under voluntary 
compacts, to employes of state and local 
governments.” 


Nonsectarian Medical 
School at Yeshiva 


New York City.—Yeshiva Univer- 
sity will establish the first nonsectarian 
medical school under Jewish auspices 
in the United States, Dr. Elihu Katz, 
chairman of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Pre-Medical Sciences at 
Yeshiva University, has announced. 

Dr. Katz did not indicate how much 
the project would cost or when it would 
be completed. The new school will 
probably be on the present university 
site, Amsterdam Avenue and 186th 
Street. : 

The decision to establish the graduate 
medical school was arrived at by 26 
prominent Christian and Jewish physi- 
cians, business men, and educators fol- 
lowing a recent government report esti- 
mating that there will be a shortage of 
5600 physicians in the United States by 
1960. 

Yeshiva University plans to invest 
$7,500,000 in professional schools. 
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Science Foundation 
Bills Introduced 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The contro- 
versy that prompted President Truman 
to veto the bill authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a National Science Founda- 
tion has flared up again: Who shall have 
the responsibility of naming its direc- 
tor? 
A bill introduced by Representative 
Priestly incorporated the changes in- 
sisted upon by the President whereby he 
would-appoint the director; Congress- 
man Smith has now introduced a bill 
almost identical with that vetoed last 
July. Ic provides that the director shall 
be appointed by an executive commit- 
tee of the members of the foundation. 

It may well be that the continuance 
of this controversy may prevent passage 
of any legislation by this Congress to 
establish a national foundation. 


Delay in Lifting 
Ceilings on G.I. Income 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—As of the time 
this is written, Congress has delayed ac- 
tion on the report of the conference 
committee on the ceilings of combined 
earned income and maximum subsist- 
ence. 

The Joint Report authorized the V.A. 
to pay full subsistence if the combined 
earned income of a veteran plus his sub- 
sistence is not in excess of $210 per 
month for a G.I. with no dependents; 
$270 with one dependent, and $290 
with two or more dependents. 

There is little doubt but that the bill 
will be enacted as no opposition was ex- 
pressed in either Senate or House when 
the original bills were passed. The dif- 
ference was only in the amount of the 
ceiling. 


Hollis Urges Colleges 
to Recall Purpose 

CHICAGO.— "Colleges are educational 
institutions and not primarily adjuncts 
of government, church or private busi- 
hess enterprise,” according to a state- 
ment by Ernest V. Hollis, chief in the 
division of higher education, U.S. Office 
of Education, in an address delivered 
before the National Conference on 
Higher Education sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Dr. Hollis continued: “From consid- 
erable service as a consultant on college 
Organization and planning, I know that 
governors, bishops, industrial leaders, 
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and members of governing boards 
sometimes act as if colleges should pro- 
mote education only as a part of party 
government, church doctrine, or eco- 
nomic theory.” 

Because many staff members of col- 
leges “forget first and last that colleges 
are educational institutions, some col- 
leges are spoken of as country clubs, 
athletic clubs, agencies for the propaga- 
tion of the faith, or centers of research 
and invention.” Dr. Hollis called for 
realistic planning by college administra- 
tors if institutions of higher education 
are to render the best service possible to 
their Constituencies. 


N.Y. Colleges to Take 
Some Foreign Students 

ALBANY, N.Y.—The board of re- 
gents of New York State recently voted 
to extend free tuition to “a limited num- 
ber” of foreign students who may wish 
to enter state teachers’ colleges, state 
agricultural and technical institutes and 
the State Maritime Academy. The action 
was taken on the recommendation of the 
U.S. Department of State. 

State institutions of higher learning 
under previous regulations were open 
tuition free only to residents of New 
York State, but a new regulation by the 
state education commission permits the 
admission of a limited number of for- 
eign students on the same basis. 


Hearings Held on 
Dental Research Bill 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Hearings have 
been held before the House commerce 
committee on the dental research bill, 
S. 176. There was no opposition to the 
bill, and it is probable that a favorable 
report will be issued. Since the bill 
passed the Senate last July, favorable 
House action is all that is necessary. 
The bill would authorize an expendi- 
ture of $2,700,000 to establish a Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research with- 
in the Public Health Service. The funds 
would be available for research fellow- 
ships and grants to universities. 


Signs of Times 

MADISON, WIs.—Before the war, the 
lost and found department at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin dealt chiefly in 
fraternity pins, rings and pens. Today 
the items most often turned in are toys, 
babies’ bottles, bags of groceries, and 
even pressure cookers. 
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Names in the News 


Charles J. Miel, 
formerly state di- 
rector for Pennsyl- 
vania of the 
United States Sav- 
ings Bond division 
of the Treasury 
Department, has 
been appointed 
vice president of Carleton College. Mr. 
Miel will be in charge of public rela- 
tions, including the college's fund rais- 
ing program. For fourteen years he was 
general manager of the University of 
Pennsylvania Fund. 


ay, 


Raymond B, Fosdick, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation since 1936, is 
to retire June 30 when he will reach the 
compulsory retirement age of 65. Mr. 
Fosdick has been a trustee of the foun- 
dation for twenty-seven years. Chester 
I. Barnard, president of the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company, has been 
named Mr. Fosdick’s successor; he will 
take office July 1. 


Stephen J. Daly, 
formerly a mem- 
ber of the advertis- 
ing department 
staff of E. 1. Du- 
Pont de Nemours 
and Company, has 
been named assist- 
ant to the vice 
president for university development at 
Cornell University. Mr. Daly will assist 
in the university's fund raising activi- 
ties, according to a statement by Presi- 
dent Edmund E. Day. 





William ]j. 
Kearney, account- 
ing supervisor in 
the accounting 
firm of Alexander 
Grant and Com- 
pany, has been 
named comptrol- 
ler of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. He succeeds 
Maurice N. Dorr, who recently resigned. 
Mr. Kearney is 26 years of age. 





Dr. Douglas M. Whitaker, dean of 
the school of biological sciences at 
Stanford University, has been named 
acting vice president of the university, 
Acting President Alvin C. Eurich an- 
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nounces. The appointment, which was 
immediately effective, completed the ad- 

ministrative reorganization resulting 
from the death of Dr. Donald B. Tresid- 
der in New York City last January. 


Crawford B. Thayer, former instruc- 
tor of English at Yale University, has 
been named director of public relations 
at New Haven Junior College of Com- 
merce. 


Tom L. Pope- 
joy, formerly 
comptroller of the 
University of New 
Mexico, has been 
named president 
of the university 
to succeed Dr. 
Philip Wernette. 

He will take office in June. At one time 
state director of the National Youth 
Administration, he served later in 
Washington, D. C., as deputy adminis- 
trator of N.Y.A. and in Denver as re- 
gional consumer relations administra- 
tor with the O.P.A. 


Philip M. Bail, 
formerly dean of 
the college of edu- 
cation and direc- 
tor of University 
College at Butler 
University, has 
been named presi- 
dent of the Uni- 

versity of Omaha. He will take office 
July 1, succeeding Rowland Haynes. 
who will retire after thirteen years of 
service to become president emeritus. 


W. Terry Wickham, superintendent 
of schools at Hamilton, Ohio, has been 
named president of Heidelberg College 
at Tiffin, Ohio. He will take office this 
summer at the close of the school year. 
Mr. Wickham will be the ninth presi- 
dent of the college. 


Robert G. Bushnell, formerly with 
|. P. Morgan & Co.. has been appointed 
business officer of Barnard College. He 
took office April 1, succeeding John J. 
Swan, who has been controller of Bar- 
nard since 1928. Mr. Bushnell’s appoint- 





DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Associations of e and 
University Business cers 


Central Association 


President: T. E. Blackwell, 
University; secretary-treasurer: 
den, University of Minnesota. 

Convention: May 17, 18, 
St. Louis. 


Eastern Association 


President: Henry W. Herzog, George 
Washington University; secretary-treasurer: 
Boardman Bump, Mount Holyoke College. 


Southern Association 


President: George R. Kavanaugh, Berea 
College; secretary-treasurer: Gerald D. 
Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 

Convention: April 23, 24, Hotel Tutweiler, 
Birmingham. 


Western Association 


President: William Norton, University of 
California; secretary-treasurer: William 
Brand, Stanford University. 

Convention: April 25-27, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 


Schools for Negroes 


President: V. D. Johnston, Howard Uni- 
versity; secretary: L. H. Foster Jr. Tuske- 
gee Institute. 


Educational Buyers Association 


President: Gerald D. Henderson, Vander- 
bilt University; executive secretary: Bert C. 
Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New Y N. Y. 

Convention: M Wee Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, 


Washington 
L. R. Lun- 


Hotel Chase, 


Association of Superintendents of 
Buildings and Grounds of 
Universities and Colleges 


President: Paul H. Elleman, Ohio State 
University; secretary-treasurer: A. F. Gal- 
listel, University of Wisconsin. 

Convention: May 10-12, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Association of College Unions 
President: Douglas O. Woodruff, Univer- 


sity of Utah; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. 
Whiting, Cornell University; editor: Porter 


. Butts, University of Wisconsin. 


Convention: April 29-May |, 
Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 


Roanoke 


American College Public Relations 
Association 


President: Horace Renegar, Tulane Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Max E. Han- 
num, Franklin and Marshall College. 

Convention: June 23-27, Denver, E. D. 
Whittlesey, University of Denver, convention 
secretary. 


National Association of College 
Stores 


President: A. W. Littlefield, Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., New York, N. Y.; executive sec- 
retary: Russell Reynolds, 189 West Madison 
Street, Chicago. 

Convention: April 19-21, 


Hotel Pennsy!- 
vania, New York City. 
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ment was announced by the board of 
trustees, which also announced gh 
Katharine Provost had been o ; 


es 


superintendent of buildings and 
grounds. 


Ernest G. Wi 
liams of the Uni. 
versity of Alabama 
business office 
staff has been ap. 
pointed acciagl 
treasurer of the © 
university to suc. 
ceed the late Dry, 

Shaler C. Houser. He has worked in the © 
treasurer's office since student days with _ 
the exception of three years spent asa _ 
naval officer during World War I. 


Dr. Nelson Glueck, archeologist and © 
Biblical scholar, was recently installed 
as the fourth president of Hebrew” 
Union College in Cincinnati. Organized © 
in 1875, Hebrew Union College is the” 
oldest Jewish theological seminary ig 
America. 


Dr. Corneling~ 
W. de Kiewiet,§ 
dean of Cornell” 
University College ~ 
of Arts and Sci- 
ences, has been” 
named provost of © 
the university. He — 
will succeed Dr. ~ 
Arthur S. Adams, president-elect of the ™ 
University of New Hampshire. Dr. de ~ 
Kiewiet went to Cornell from the Unk ~ 
versity of lowa, where he had been a © 
faculty member for twelve years. ) 


The Rev. John B. Creeden, S.J., for 
mer president of Georgetown Univer- © 
sity and founder of Boston College Law — 
School, died recently at 77 years of age” 


Dr. Earl Reed Silvers, dean of men 
and former assistant to the president of 
Rutgers University, died March 26 ia 7 
Sarasota, Fla. He had been on leave of ~ 
absence from the university in order to i, 
recuperate from an attack of vinus” 
pneumonia. 


Dr. William N. Schwarze, president ~ 
emeritus of Moravian College and 7 
Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa, ~ 
died recently at the age of 73. He had ~ 
been a member of the college staff for 


forty years; for fifteen years vcocediagl 
his retirement he served as president. 
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PRODUCTS YOU CAN DEPEND ON — Many sizes of 
refrigerators, display cases, ice cream cabinets, beverage 
coolers—to serve lunch room or cafeteria. Water 
coolers for every need in all school buildings. Air 
conditioning systems and room conditioner units— 
for auditorium, laboratory, classroom or office. All 
types of equipment —for special refrigerating and cool- 
ing installations. Whatever size or type of cold-making 
equipment you have in mind, Frigidaire is almost sure 


‘ to make it! 


A NAME YOU CAN DEPEND ON — More Frigidaires 
serve in more American homes than any other refrig- 
erator. A quarter-century’s experience . . . a tradition 
of truly great engineering achievements . . . have 
given Frigidaire commercial cold-making equipment, as 
well as home appliances, a world-wide reputation for 
dependable, reliahle performance. 


A DEALER YOU CAN DEPEND ON—Wherever you 
are, there’s an experienced Frigidaire dealer to consult 
and co-operate with you. His advice, based upon special- 
ized training and experience, may be the means of 
saving you many dollars and regrets in choosing your 
equipment. 


SEE YOUR FRIGIDAIRE DEALER —find his name in 
Classified Phone Directory under “Refrigeration Equip- 
ment.”’ Or write: Frigidaire, Dayton 1, Ohio. Leaside 


2, Ontario. 


You're twice as sure with two great names 


FRIGIDAIRE 


made only by 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Commercial Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Electrical Appliances for the Home 
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g To Hotpoint 


“Saves *2000 A Month 
In Meat Shrinkage Alone” 


Food savings with 
Hotpoint equipment 
help kitchen pay 
for itself 





Every otpoint:! 


1. Saves Food Flavors—conserves maximum 
of natural juices, gives unitorm results. 


2. Cuts Food Costs—reduces meat shrinkage, 
saves up to 60% on consumption of fat. 


3. Cuts Labor Costs—saves hours for cook, 
saves on cleaning and scouring, too. 


4. Lasts Twice As Long — Independent study 
shows depreciation rate is cut in halt. 


5. Cuts Maintenance Costs— Analysis shows 
annual costs average 1—144% of investment 
for Hotpoint, 2—5 % for most flame types. 


6. Saves Kitchen Space — compact, easy to 
install in most efficient arrangement with- 
out regard to chimneys. 


7. More Efficient — Midwestern university 
tests show that Hotpoint equipment is 
2.68 times more efficient than flame type. 
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SPECTACULAR REDUCTION IN FOOD COSTS is only 


one of many ways Hotpoint equipment has benefited Clifton’s 
Cafeterias, Los Angeles, noted for the excellence of roasted meats. 


“Meats roasted in Hotpoint ovens are always the same, with 
none of their juicy flavor or tenderness lost’’ reports Clifton’s, 
which serves more than 20,000 patrons daily. ““We figure that 10% 
would be a very low estimate of our savings in meat shrinkage 


alone, and with our volume we easily save over $2,000 a month 
on our purchase cost.”’ 


Hotpoint Electric Cooking Equipment al ways assures better food 
at lower preparation cost and brings you 7 big savings every day. 


START PLANNING A HOTPOINT KITCHEN TODAY 


Peso 


— 

















COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 
Maker of the World’s First Custom-Matchea Counter Kitchens 


Sold through leading kitchen equipment distributors 
Hotpoint Inc., 5613 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
PIONEER AND PACEMAKER—44 YEARS OF QUALITY 
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PACKAGED 


PORK PROVISIONS 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SATISFYING, LABOR-SAVING, LOW-COST ITEMS 





IDEALLY SUITED FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — 


Looking for meat entrees for your menus that are 
LOW in cost and at the same time, tender, tasty 
—satisfying: 

Interested in procuring meat items that add 
VARIETY to your menu and SAVE BOTH TIME 
AND LABOR? 


We can supply them. In fact we already do, 
to schools and colleges throughout the nation. 
Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE enables you to 
achieve absolute FOOD COST CONTROL because 
it makes a specialty of filling orders fo your exact 


PFAELZER BROTHERS =" ee 
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specifications. It assures UNIFORMITY of quality 
and weight averages. Our superior trim means 
PLUS VALUE on every purchase. 


We shall be glad to work with you on your 
food buying problems and to have an expe- 
rienced representative call. 


| Gentlemen: 

Please send me free of charge the items checked: 
Io iWlustrated Market Guide and Price List [) Personalized 
| ervice Booklet [] Meat Charts 











. and for more than seventy years, the Uni- 
versal Equipment Company has given it a 
practical application in supplying the leading 
schools and colleges of America with the finest 
of furniture. 


Alert to new materials and processes that make 
the formula for quality in school and college 


is a UNIVERSAL 








LAW 


furniture a formula of change and advance- 
ment toward more and greater economy, Uni- 
versal developed Thermoweld Plywood .. . 
electronically glued lumber cores, stronger 
than any solid lumber construction, complete- 
ly elminating the possibility of cracking and 


splitting wood. 


All solid parts are constructed of Northern Hard Maple or Indiana White Pine, 
and with the plywood of Thermoweld-Phenolic hot plate construction, furniture 


is made impervious to water or dampness . 


climatic conditions. 


. . lastingly beautiful under all 


UNIVERSAL 


EQUIPMENT @sm@c OMPAN Y 






FURNITURE FOR SCHOOLS ey 


A DIVISION OF ROMWEBER 
8 


GENERAL OFFICES AND 








COLLEGES AND LIBRARIES 


INDUSTRIES 
ATESVILLE, INDIANA 
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> McCray KOLDFLO REFRIGERATORS 


McCray Reach-In Refrigerator with DuPont DuLux exterior finish. Self- 
contained refrigeration. Available in 60, 40, 30 and 20 cubic foot sizes. 


GO MODERN WITH 


..» for the smooth-working modern kitchen 


Look at These Important 


Service Features 


@ All-steel exterior, built for 


long-lasting service 


@ Top-to-bottom service doors 
for ready reach-in convenience 


@ Seamless, all-porcelain food 
chamber—quick and easy to 


clean 


@ Adjustable, metal-bar shelves 
accommodate various shapes 


and sizes of products 


@ Thick insulation wall of fiber- 
glas keeps heat out. . . holds 


cold in 


Spotlight Your Modern Kitchen 
with this New McCray 


Install it now and build your modernization plans around it! 
The new McCray Reach-Ins set a fast, modern pace in your busy kitchen. 
Their many convenience features speed up service...make the job easier. 

All foods are directly accessible in the roomy interior .. . 
doors open quickly, close quietly, with fingertip touch . . . food 
chamber, with rounded corners, swishes clean in a jiffy. 

McCray’s famous KOLDFLO refrigeration pampers your perishable 
foods . . . protects your investment. No blasting of cold air on food 
surfaces ... just a gentle, rising cold flow of air up under the shelves. 

There’s a McCray model ideally suited to your needs. 

See your nearest McCray dealer or write . . 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY + 875 McCRAY COURT + KENDALLVILLE, INDIANA 
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This is 
the Wakefield 








... With features permitting CONTROL and DIRECTION of light 











The Grenadier Il is available in three models: On-Ceiling, Canopy Lighting Design Data. This table shows the number of square feet 
and Stem Suspension, and on the latter two the distribution of light allowable per luminaire (for the model illustrated; catalog No. GRL- 
may be regulated by specifying that your Grenadiers be furnished: 24824) for varying interior conditions and requirements. Divide the 
square foot area by the proper figure to find the number of luminaires 
1. Without top plate reflectors, thus securing 50% of light on the required. Figures are based on present data book ratings for 4500° 
ceiling; or white lamps. 
2. With slotted top plate reflectors which distribute about 92% of 
light downward and 8% up; or Average ou Room Medium Room Small Room 
Pes, idth 4 Times | Width 2 Times Width Equals 
3. With solid top plate reflectors which distribute 100% of light —“ _Height Height a 
downward. Service Light | Medium) Light | Medium) Light | Medium 
Finish Finish | Finish Finish Finish | Finish 
The Grenadier I! is a louvered unit with translucent white plastic side 30 56 45 a7 38 37 29 


panels which become luminous when the lamps are turned on. All 40 | 42 34 35 7° | 2 toe 
metal parts are beautifully finished in a soft metallic satin. A well 50 34 27 28 23 22 | 
designed louver, which secures efficient diffusion and masks the surface 60 28 23 24 19 9 | 
brightness of the lamps, provides 35° shielding normal to the lamp 
and 25° parallel. Each 4’ section utilizes two 40W fluorescent lamps. 





The flux or light of any lighting unit is plotted 
os a curve as a result of an imparticl test 
made by Electrical Testing Laboratories. Shown 
here is the distribution curve resulting from 
such a test of the Grenadier unit illustrated 
above (Catalog No. GRL-24824). For further 
data, consult Sweet's File or write for catalog te 


The Grenadier Ii is designed with all reflecting surfaces turned down- 
ward so thot they collect a minimum of dust. Side panels, louvers 
and channel covers are easily removed for periodic washings. Each 
model is built for installing in continuous runs and standard con- 
necting parts are available from jobbers’ stocks or the factory. The 
single unit for small rooms and corridors has twin suspension. 


Excellent for stores is the Grenadier || equipped with a spotlight 
using a 150W Sealed Beam lamp and adjustable 35° in any direc- 
tion. Details in the new Wakefield catalog. 


CCakepiele. Over ALL Lighting 


FOR OFFICE - DRAFTING ROOM *+ STORE AND SCHOOL 


DES. PAT. 1486. 191 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company 
Vermilion, Ohio 
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by GARLAND 


Save on the purchase price! 
Save on operating costs too! 


Fourteen improvements give you more 
heat and better distribution in fryer bowl 
tubes, quicker heat recovery and lower cold 
zone termperatures. This means you can 
prepare better quality fried foods faster— 
fill more orders and make important sav- 
ings in fat. Your nearest Garland dealer 
will show you how it’s done—how you can 
save money by buying from the line of the 
leader! All Garland equipment is avail- 
able for use with natural, manufactured 


or L-P gases. ail 
Garland Deop Fat Fryer 


ff More For Your Money —In Counter Griddles Too! 












See our newly styled line—with and with- 
out open burners. Choice of four models, 
each in black japan finish or 
stainless steel. With or without 
automatic lighting. Quality- 
built, and priced the Garland 
way for outstanding value. 
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LONG-LASTING FINISH 


The tough, lustrous finish that is applied to all 
Carrom furniture, literally becomes a part of 
the wood itself. it will not peel or chip off 
regordiess of climate or weather, and resists 
service wear to a high degree. Little scratches 
often disappear merely by waxing and in any 
case are easily touched up. Carrom Finishes 
ore applied for lasting beauty. 


40 





- CARROM FURNITURE CRAFTSMEN 


Nowhere, in all the world, is there 
any living thing more majestic, more 
unchanging in its timeless appeal than 
the giant Sequoia tree that rises to 
heights of 300 feet or more. These 
trees, found only in California’s high 
Sierras, range from 1,000 to 3,000 
years in age, and are the oldest living 
things in all creation. 

Since the very dawn of civilization 
Wood has served as Man's constant 
ally .. . for shelter and warmth, weap- 
ons of offense and defense . . . and 
for the expression of Man's instinctive 
artistry. Men have admired the beauty 
of wood for countless ages. Old mon- 
asteries and castles in Europe are filled 
with wood tables, chairs and beds and 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC., LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
New York Office: 19 W. 44th St., Ralph Berg * Chicago Office: 1503N. Sedgwick Ave., James L. Angle 


CARROD: 





imeless appeal! 


Build FOR THE DECADES 


WOOD FURNITURE 
FOR DORMITORY SERVICE 


bs 
e 
; 


ae ee 


great, hand-hewn beams that were first 
put into service hundreds of years ago. 
Long before present-day finishes were 
perfected, men spent hours and days 
rubbing and polishing wood, fash- 
ioned and carved into many shapes 
. . to bring out and “‘fix’’ the natural 
beauty . . . the timeless appeal that is 
inherent in wood. 
Today, at Carrom, the cumulative 
knowledge for processing and fabri- 
cating Wood finds fulfillment in fine 
furniture, made to provide lasting serv- 
iceability and economy, combined with 
the grace and charm that only wood 
can impart . furniture especially 
and exclusively designed and built for 
institutional use. 
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| Datos Buys md ako : 

‘ — | 
Baker quality pays off in longer wear and satis- | 
faction. So when you replenish your supplies of 
these items, be sure to call on Baker to be SURE 
of quality and value. | 
SAMPSON heavy duty ribbed and SANDOW heavy duty 
plain weave bath towels. Constructed particularly for 
use in schools and universities. With or without name 
weaving. | 
BATEX Huck Weave Face Towels. Woveu finer and } 
heavier for longer wear and satisfaction. With or with- ; 
out name weaving. 

EXTRA HEAVY ROUND THREAD Sheets and Pillow 
Cases. Chosen time and again because of their fine 
quality and durability. 

BAKER HAND PRINTED Table Cloths and Napkins, 
5 with or without special crest or design. Hand printed 
: in our own plant. Also BED SPREADS, printed on long 
wearing Indian Hecd Fabric, exclusive with Baker. Wide 
choice of colors, plain or with special crest or design. 
NORTH STAR and CHATHAM Bilan- 
kets. Especially woven and prepared 
for schools and universities, to with- 
stand maximum wear. With or with- 
‘ \ out mame or crest weaving or sten- 

. »  ciling. 
a SIMTEX TABLE NAPERY 
white or pastel colors with or 
without special crest or name 

woven. 

ES 

rst 

20. 

re 

ys 

h- : 

eS 
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is BAKER ALSO SUPPLIES THESE STANDARD ITEMS 

lAattress Protectors Drapery Material Cheesecioth 

ve Pillows & Made-up Drapes Dish Towels 

fi- . Bureay Scarfs Glass Towels 

ne Voutegn Waette Wash Cloths Cooks Towels & Aprons : 

ya | Shower Curtains = Bath Mats Tray Cloths | 

th Window Curtains Bath Rugs Table Padding 

od 

lly 

ile 

| 315-317 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y ° AND THESE 10 HER: CITIES 
Atlanta -+ Boston ° Chicago * Cincinnati * Houston * Kansas City 
} Los Angeles * Philadelphia + Portland * San Francisco 
E : ‘ . : oat 
| Oldest and Largest Organization of its kind in the U. S. 
E : 








The Presto Orange Label Disc is the first © ‘ 
choice with teachers because of its fidelity 
and long life. It’s the first choicé. with treas- 


3 
urers because of its extremely low price. j 
2 
¥ 





SUG RECORDING CORPORATION + 242 WEST 55TH STREET * NEW YORK 19, N. j 
Walter P. Downs, Ltd., in Canada 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Instantaneous Sound Recording Equipment & Discs 


e 
ft 
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-90 YOU Can get more out of jt 


We put more into it. 


Ampro !6mm. sound projector 


If you are considering equipment for 

your audio-visual program—here are a 

’ few thoughts to consider: A 16mm, 
gene Y sound projector is subjected to the 

~ héat of the projection lamp, continuous 

A ey high-speed movement of the intermit- 


¢ e tent mechanism, and every action re- 
/ 


& 4 quires split-second accuracy. It must 





deliver steady, flickerless projection con- 
tinuously and quietly. It must be de- 
pendable, easy to thread and operate. 
It must be gentle to precious film and 


easy to service. 


For these reasons—a good sound pro- 
jector design must be a tested design. 
It is only by studying and learning 
from millions of performances under 
all conditions that a truly efficient 


sound projector is developed. Ampro 
16mm. projectors have been “ 

through the mill” by this country’s 
leading school systems, universities and 
government departments. Before choos- 
ing your 16mm. sound projector, ask 
your Ampro dealer for a demonstration 


of the latest .Ampro “Premier-20.” 
“TRADE MARK 


Look—listen—remember Ampro’s rec- 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ord—and then decide! 


he Send for FREE Circular 
uM On Ampro “Premier-20” giving full 
specifications and prices. If you 
are interested in sound motion 
eg pictures send 10c for 16-page 


ce booklet, “The Amazing Story of 
IN CANADA: Telephoto ; p Sound Motion Pictures.” It dra- 
Industries Limited, matically illustrates the various 
1195 Bay Street, steps in the recording and re- 
Toronto. producing of sound on film. 


NT A General Precision Equipment 
PRECISION CINE EQUIPME Corporation Subsidiary. 


Pera ae 


be as ee Soe ~ | EE See é ¥ ee, 


THE AMPRO AMPROSLIDE AMPRO CORPORATION 
imperial” PROJECTOR 2835 N. Western, Chicago 18 
16mm. Silent Model “30-D” Please send me free circular giving full details 
Projector. A for filmstrips about the Ampro ‘“Premier-20."" I enclose 
rugged depend- and 2’x2” 10c [] for a copy of the illustrated booklet, 
able machine slides. Offers “The Amazing Story of Sound Motion Pic- 

with an envi- extra brilliant tures.” I am also interested ‘in: . 
able record of illumination, () Ampro “Imperial” [) Amproslide Projector 
performance split-second 16mm. Silent Projector Modél ‘*30-D”’ 
in thousands interchange- 
of homes, ability from 
churches, clubs slides to film- Address 
and schools all strips and back Ee CUB-448 
over the world. and many 
other fectures. 


Name 
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DA-LITE ELECTROL 
—lhe Aristocrat 


m. 


Progection Screens | 


oC ~ en 


Fullerton Hall 
in The Art Institute 
of Chicago is one 
of hundreds of 
fine auditoriums 
equipped with 
the Da-Lite Elec- 
trol Screen. 


A flick of the switch unrolls or rerolls the Da-Lite 
Electrol screen or stops it at any position. Auto- 
matic safety controls stop the motor when the 
screen is fully unrolled or rerolled. Available with 
Da-Lite Crystal-Beaded or Tru-Tone Mat White 
surface in 1] standard square and rectangular 





sizes. Also furnished to your specifications. 





Write for new 16-page 

**‘Miniature Catalog” 
on the Electrol and other Da-Lite 
Screens (41 models and sizes 
priced from $10.00 to $400.00), 
Address Dept. 4 CUB 


OTHER TYPICAL ELECTROL INSTALLATIONS: Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh; Kimball Hall, Chicago; 
Stanford School of Medicine, San Francisco; Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans; Technological Institute, Northwestern 
University, Evanston; Central Christian Church, Denver; 
Belvidere Public School, Belvidere, III. 


DA-LITE SCREEN: COMPANY “Worlds Largest Selling 


2711 N. PULASKI ROAD + CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS Sercens Stace 1G09 
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2 SIMPLIFY 


Your Planning Problems 


Hamilton offers a creative planning service for 
practical advice on your individual laboratory 
installation problems, and modern, functional 
equipment to fit your specifications. Let us 
make your planning problems easy. Write 
Department CUB-4-48 for complete information. 


+. 


Equipment by Hamilton > 
Northwestern Technological Institute 
Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


TWO RIVERS . WISCONSIN 
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Lasting Centration and Parfocality 





LEMENTS of objectives in Bausch & 

Lomb Laboratory Microscopes are bur- 
nished into self-centering, diamond-turned, 
threadless cells. No cement is used. This 
method of mounting eliminates the inaccu- 
racy, and difficulty of spacing or centering, 
characteristic of screw thread mounts. The 
tolerance required between screw threads 
is not close enough to maintain the high 





Insured by BGL Threadless Cells 














accuracy demanded of-B&L Microscopes 
at high magnifications. 


Thus, accurate centration and parfocality 
are built-in the microscope, rather than 
obtained by adjustments. More reasons 
why you'll want to make your new labora- 
tory microscope a Bausch & Lomb. Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, 767-Q St. Paul 
St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BAUSCH 6&6 LOMB 











OPTICAL COMPANY WV ROCHESTER 2, N.Y. 
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HAPPEN TO 


YOUR 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
RECORDS 








Fire strikes suddenly—and each year some school 
buildings fall prey to its flaming hunger. Often these 
fires completely destroy irreplaceable administrative 
and student records. The importance of fire protection 
for vital school records, therefore, cannot be empha- 


The lnsulation that defies fire 


Underneath the attractive Gray- 
Rite exterior of the Safe-Fileisa 
one-piece monolith of highly re- 
sistant insulating material. This 
scientific construction enables 
b certification that the Safe-File 
will protect paper contents for 
one hour from raging fire reach- 


ing 1700° F- 





sized too strongly. For many school records are public 
records and it is the duty of the school officials entrusted 
with their care to see that they are safe 24 hours a day, 
Think of the difficulty involved in attempting to re 
sume operations in your school after a fire has wiped 
out your Financial, Alumni, Faculty or Student 
Records. These records demand the protection of in- 
sulated equipment at point of use twenty-four hours 
a day. 


Don't rely on old-style safes and uninsulated files which 
have failed so often to provide needed protection. De- 
pend rather on certified Safe-Cabinets and Safe-Files 
which have been thoroughly tested and are certified to 
provide protection against hazards to which your 
records may be subjected. 


Call our nearest representative or write Systems 
Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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ners fremost GOLD SERVICE 


eading Maintenance Finish 


make painting... _,. iden f 


For 18 years schools everywhere 



































have been discovering how the combination of 
Glidden Color Service and Glidden SPRAY- 
DAY-LITE makes painting a profitable invest- 
ment, instead of an expense. The scientific use of 
white and colors—so easy with free prescrip- 
tions tailor-made for your school by Glidden 
experts—will stimulate students and teachers 
by improving visibility, safety and morale. And 
in just one coat Glidden SPRAY-DAY-LITE 
will give you the finest, longest- wearing finish 
ever! Send coupon below today for more facts on 


America’s foremost Color Service and Amer- 





ica’s leading interior maintenance paint! 


AND BRUSH-DAY-LITE 


MAXIMUM LIGHT REFLECTION 
| COAT DOES JOB OF 2 
WASHES LIKE TILE 
LASTS LONGER 


ee 


Glidden 
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THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, Dept. FF-4 
11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Please send literature to indicate the practical 
= and thorough nature of the Sight Perfection 
painting program you will design especially 
for us. 
You may have your representative call and dem- 
onstrate SPRAY-DAY-LITE in our premises 
without obligation on our part. 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE 


Write us about Student Room Fur- 
niture, Dormitory Furniture, Stu- 
dent Housing Furnishings, Lamps, 
Draperies, Desks, Beds, Chairs, Cur- 
tains, Carpeting. Send for catalog. 
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is 


Clark Linen & Equipment Co. 


Ws 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
3841 N.E. Second Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE 
Fabron used in rooms and corridors of 





all three new dormitories for men. 
Barber & McMurry, Architects. 








Troubled by high wall maintenance costs? 


How can you economize on periodic dormitory 
redecoration? One way is to postpone redecorating 
beyond the normal period, while rooms grow dingy. 
The modern way is to redecorate with Fabron, the 
durable canvas-plastic-lacquer wall covering that far 
outlasts conventional finishes in beauty and service- 
ability. An investment in Fabron now will pay for 
itself many times over as the years go by. Here are 
the reasons: 


Proven Durability. Fabron toughens with age ...with- 
stands hard usage. Installations applied when Fabron 
was introduced in 1940 are still good for many more 
years of trouble-free service. 


Sunfast and Washable. Fabron colors will not fade. 
Crayon, ink, lipstick and similar stains are easily 
removed. And no matter how often it is washed, 
Fabron retains its fresh, attractive appearance. 


Prevents Plaster Cracks. Fabron’s sturdy canvas and 
plastic base conceals plaster blemishes... helps prevent 
cracks from forming. 


Easy to Apply. Fabron comes in easily handled rolls. 
A mechanic of average skill can finish a room in a 
single day. 


Prevents Fire Spread. Tested and listed by Under- 


writers’ Laboratories, sponsored by National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


Initial cost. of Fabron falls within the average budget. For details on how 
Fabron can eliminate the trouble and expense of periodic redecorations, write: 
FREDERIC BLANK & Co., INC., 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


bron ...the canvas-plastic-lacquer wall covering 


ae VU. &. PAT, OFF, 
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CUT FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE 
cOosTsS 


This precision-built HOLT maintenance 
machine in addition to doing a perfect 
job of floor upkeep in your institution, 


can do an equally effective job of cutting 

costs. Here’s why: Records from FOR LABORATORY 
hundreds of leading institutions through- 

out the country prove HOLT floor ma- A N D c L A Ss Ss RO ve M 
chines deliver more trouble-free hours bi 
of work, require less servicing than other 


equipment. Mail coupon today for FREE 
Floor Care Booklet and Catalog. 























Weston’s complete family of instruments 


and testing equipment fills the bill for every 
> school laboratory need. For further informa- 
tion, write Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 687 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark 5, New Jersey. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 10: 


HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
651-681 20th STREET * OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me free floor care booklet and catalog: 


14 
NAME 





ADDRESS 








city STATE 





~ 
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| Panel, Portable and Laboratory Instruments 
Tube Checkers * Test Equipment °* Illumination Meters 


HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY Sensitive Relays * Thermometers * Photronic Cells 
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This enjoyment of all of the profits from ice cream 
can be yours easily with a Mills Counter Ice Cream Freezer. Automatic in 
operation, ice cream freezing is reduced to three simple steps: fill with mix 
and flavor, set the controls, draw off into containers. No simpler way 


to make more money has. ever been developed 






in the ice cream field. 



















‘tse? i 39 
CONSIDER... | AND write 
7th ake US FOR 
_ DETAHS ToDay. 





MILLS INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


DEPT. 524, 4100 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS ¢ Makers of Mills Master Ice Cream Freezers and Hardening Cabinets 
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CELESTACHIME 


Let a DEAGAN 


make this 


COMMENCEMENT 


es pecially 
MEMORABLE! 


The Perfect Choice for 
a Gift or Memorial 


Distinctive in character... 
inspiring in tone . . . an 
enduring contribution to 
life on the campus — the 
Deagan Celesta-Chime 
ideally combines the qual- 
ifications for a memorial 
or gift to your school by a 
class, other group, or in- 
dividual. 


Quintamonic Tuning 
(an exclusive Deagan 
process) makes the Ce- 
lesta-Chime the only elec- 





tronic tower chime on 
which chords can be 
played without sounding 
“out of tune”! With sup- 
plementary equipment, 
the Celesta-Chime may 
also be used to announce 
class periods, toll the 
hours and quarter-hours, 
and present daily musical 
concerts automatically. 
Write to Department CB- 
448 today for complete 
information. 











for versatile service - great comfort 
sturdy construction - facility in handling 


« 


STEEL 
FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


Functionally designed te 
atiord restful relaxing 
seating. Rubber feet pre- 
vent noise. scratching or 
marring. Thousands of 
= — found Clarin 

airs the most economi- 
No. 2317-w cal—the most 
in the long run. 


practical— 


Buy with confidence from 
Clarin—the Originators of thé 

































Steel Folding Chair. 
WRITE 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 







4638 West Harrison Street 
Chicago 44, Illinois 







w.c. DEAGAN, inc. 


1770 W. BERTEAU AVE., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 














WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BELLS, CHIMES AND CARILLONS 


DOLCOROCK 
= Sle(IRI¢- 


High Surface Floor Coating 
AIR? =f 


- 


& 
e ® Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 

Now ...a fully-tested 
heavy-duty hair dryer 
built for hard, continu- 
ous service in schools 
and clubs. Dries hair 















a 


FOR “FASTER” PLAYS 
ON SAFER GYM FLOORS | 


DOLCOROCK imparts a brilliant, glossy finish to your gym floor— « 
like an extra layer of crystal-clear quartz! 

Having a high coefficient of friction, DOLCOROCK cuts down § 
“slide''—really makes games ‘faster’ by permitting sudden starts { 
and stops while reducing slipping. That means an extra margin of 







































tho y in 3 to S min- safety for sports participants. Spectators, too, like DOLCOROCK’S 
—- oer ae attractive lustre. 
anes fe Safe quiet, rugged Virtually impervious to grease, dirt, ordinary acids and alkalis ) 
Electric-Aire Engineering Corp. 7 efficient, dependable! .. . easy to apply and maintain . . . equally correct for hardwood, ‘ 
Dept. A, 209 W. Jackson Bivd. Fully guaranteed. Write cement and magnesite floors. ‘ 
Chicago 6, Illinois for Dn me prices and w 
Please rush prices and delivery schedules on quick delivery schedules. rite for the comprehensive DOLGE 
Electric-Aire heavy-duty hair dryer. , | Type booklet “Floor Maintenance” 
Available Soon 
ELECTRIC-AIRE 
7 ENGINEERING CORP. DOLCOROCK...A product of 
Adds 209 West Jackson Bivd. : 
' Chicege 6, Il The C. B. DOLGE CO. 
FR Oe corn nor WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 











Electric-Aire Hand Dryers 
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C 4439-A Con- 
corde Shower 


Closet 


the opens School Les 


Yes, the showers, lavatories, closets, drinking fountains—they’re all 
from Crane—and all just right for school usage. 

First, they're tough ... built to withstand years of hard treatment. 
Second, they’re safe ... providing extra health safeguards for the stu- 
dents in your care. Third, they’re convenient . .. Crane Dial-ese faucets, 
for example, turn on and off as easily as your radio dial. 

Fourth? That’s economy ... the cost-saving that comes of long life 
and low maintenance. Take Dial-ese faucets; comes time for a replace- 
ment, you just slip out the old cartridge and slip in the new—one cart- 
ridge unit fits all Crane Dial-ese faucets. 

Ask your Crane branch, wholesaler, or plumbing contractor for full 
information on the Crane school line when you plan a new plumbing 


1-135 Oxford 
installation or modernize your present facilities, 


Lavatory 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO §& 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES * FITTINGS * PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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A, *° 
NEO-SHINE »\ ‘ 


IS SAFE ON ALL FLOORS © 


i‘. 


NEO-SHINE Wax will beautify your floors, reduce maintenance ex- 
pence, and prolong the life of your costly floor coverings. It is highly con- 
centrated ... actually fifty per cent richer in wax content than most self- 


shining waxes and will cover a much greater area per gallon. It dries 
bright without polishing. Use WEATHERALL Waterproof Wax for areas that 
require frequent mopping. Write Department $-5 for samples. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 








Double the utility of your 
auditorium with “DOUBLE-DUTY” 
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, auditorium is also a lecture room when 
equipped with American Bodiform Tablet-Arm 
Chairs. You get all the comfort, beauty, and 
serviceability for which Bodiforms are famous, 
plus the most efficient tablet-arm feature ever 
developed. Strong, rigid tablet-arm is slightly 
pitched for greater writing ease. Automatically 
folds under when chair is unoccupied. Plenty of 
room for passing and housekeeping. 


When you buy auditorium seating, desks, 
tables, folding chairs, or any other type of school 
furniture, you’ll get the most for your money if 
you specify American Seating Company. It will 
pay you to consult our Seating Engineers on all 
special seating requirements. Write for details. 


American Folding Chair No. 44 


Use with pride 
anywhere. Com- 
fortable and at- 
tractive. Light 
yet exceptionally 
durable. Folds 
quickly, com- 
pactly—easy to 
carry and store. 


American ENVOY Tablet-Arm 
Chair No. 380 


Greatest value in 
low-priced tab- 
let-arm chairs. 
Unmatched for 
posturally cor- 
rect comfort. 
Roomy, sanitary 
book cabinet. 





cAmetcan Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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at far less cost than former weed-eradication methods! 


HAVE BEAUTIFUL, WEED-FREE TURF WITH 





—treats 7 
to 15 acres per hour. 


—use only 1 to 
2 pints rer acre in only 5 
gallcns or less of water. 


Highly Effective! Authorities have 
found that the ester forms of 2,4-D 
used in Agricultural Weed-No-More 
penetrate weed leaves within 5 min- 
utes or less, then begin to work in- 
stantly. 


Saves Time and Money! Using 
the new Weed-No-More spraying 
method developed and proved by 
Sherwin-Williams Research, one 
man can spray as many as 100 acres 
in a single day. 


“Agriculture’s New Conquest.” 


AGRICULTURAL 











New low-gallonage spray attachment 


Easy to Apply! Agricultural Weed-No- 
More is effectively applied to large turf 
areas with a simple, low-cost spraying at- 
tachment quickly assembled and mounted 
on a tractor, Jeep, or truck, Pump can be 
driven by power take-off or a small gas 


NEW MOVIE TELLS ALL 


Committees and boards interested in large areas of weed- 
free turf should see the new, full-color, 16mm sound film, 


It tells the full story of 


weed control with 2,4-D on farms and large turf areas. To ar- 
range for a showing, consult your dealer or write direct to 
Agricultural Chemicals Division, 1233 Midland Building, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





engine. Hand sprayers can be used for small 
areas. One to 2 pints of Weed-No-More in 
only 5 gallons or less of water per acre kills 
dandelion, plantains, buckhorn, and other 
turf weeds. 


For full information phone your supply dealer 
or write direct to Agricultural Chemicals Divi- 
sion, 1233 Midland Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Acme White Lead & Color Works, Detroit 
W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh 

The Lowe Brothers Co. -» Dayton 

John Lucas & Co., inc., Philadelphia 

The Martin-Senour Co. , Chicago 

The Sherwin-Williams. to., Cleveland 


Prooucr OF SHERWIN-WILLIAMS RESEARCH 
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How Many of Your 
Classrooms Would 


One Set of Pakfolds 


Darken? 





Patented 


The Draper Portable Pakfold can take it—easy to 
transport from room to room where needed. To apply 
this darkening shade or remove it, simply lift its sup- 
porting pulley from the pulley bracket, by use of the 
Draper Pulley Fork. No screws to remove — no ladder 
to climb. 


When the Pakfold hangs over a double roller 
shade, as illustrated, both shades hanging on the face 
of casings or wall — a pair of Pakfold Spring Clips will 
hold the cloth close fitting around the double roller 
assembly, eliminating interference of the two shades 
and giving excellent darkening. 


When not in use, the Pakfold is rolled up in a neat 
roll, with cover fastened by turn-buttons to keep it clean 
and in good condition, as illustrated. 


Pakfolds are practical in all sizes. For large win- 
dows of unusual width or length Pakfolds are made 
with two sets of pulleys and cords. 


Write for full information 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
Shade Company 


Dept. CB-48, Spiceland, Indiana 



















| TAKE THE RUB 
OUT OF SCRUB... 
I'M BRITEN-ALL 





FLOORS ARE CLEAN WHEN 
PORES ARE CLEAN....... 


BRITEN-ALL cleans floors cleaner—the 


easy way. Requires no hard rubbing or 


scrubbing to remove grime. . . contains 
no harsh abrasives or chemicals to in- 
jure floors. BRITEN-ALL not only re- 
moves surface grime but also routes out 
the underneath grime—actually cleans the 
pores in the floors . . . restores original 


beauty ... SAFELY. Try it. 


VESTA-GLOSS 
A scientifically balanced waterproof heavy 


duty floor finish that dries to a bright uniform 


lustre without polishing. Use it in cooperation 
with BRITEN-ALL to protect your floor 


investment. 


VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR MACHINE 


Scrubs and polishes faster. 
Easy to operate. Sturdy, 
perfectly balanced construc- 


tion. Exceptionally quiet. 
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pee mem Century Type Ceil- 
ing Toilet Compartments 






are particularly appropriate 

for schools. They impart dig- 

Sanymeial* Falteos to the “scales room 
environment, 

“PORCENA” 


(Porcelain on Steel) TONET COMPARTMENTS 


the natural structural st h of steel, not one sheet, but 

2 eets securel led on opposite sides of dense 
oe sting core « - ngthened by. [gy enamel (four layers on 
non-porous, flint-hard, g' smooth 

~ 4 it_-~- pay acids and moisture. 







Sanymetal Porcena Acade- 
my Type Toilet Compart- 
ments satisty architects who 
desire a quaservatios but 
modern toilet room environ- 
mental treatment. 







The Most Suitable 
Toilet Room Environment... 


e @ @ @ is a toilet room that provides the utmost 
sanitation combined with convenience and an environ- 
ment that lifts the mental attitude instead of depres- 
sing it. Who can say that the environment is less 
important than the plumbing? 


Sanymetal “PORCENA” (Porcelain on Steel) Toilet 
Compartments help develop habits of health, clean- 
dic fypeedelComputmeats lines and respect. 

impart a moderately stream ‘ ‘ : 
lined effect to a toilet room _ And it’s so easy to improve your toilet room environ- 


“<< Tn | sign wedded fo uillity fulfils ment. Usually, your present plumbing fixtures need 
# Bee all requirements. ; i i 






































not be disturbed. In many instances, all that is needed 
S is the simple installation of Sanymetal “PORCENA” 
_ (Porcelain on Steel) Toilet Compartments — glass- 

smooth, rust-proof, impervious to odors, moisture, 

ordinary acids, and having never-fade colors deeply 
imbedded in a flint-hard surface that discourages 
pencil marks and scratches, is easy and quick to 


clean, and eliminates expensive periodic repairs 
and repainting. 



































Ask the Sanymetal Representative in your vicinity 
(see “Partitions” in your phone book) for complete 


metal Porcena Acade- "formation. Write for file copy of Catalog No. 85. 
—— Shower Stall and 
Srooske ng Room Compart- 
ments provide the utmost 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
= eee os ae 1696 URBANA ROAD «+ CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 





Sanymetal Catalog 85 illustrates 
several typical toilet room envi- 
ronments as well as shower stall 
and dressing room suggestions. 








* FOILET COMPARTMENTS, 
SHOWER STALLS AND 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. DRESSING ROOMS 
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TelKee is a tried 
and oven Visi- 
ble Key-Filing—Key- 
PINDING System. 


2 Whether there are 
a few keys or 
thousands of keys — 
TelKee is simple and 
effective. 


3 It is the perfect 
system for know- 
ing your keys—know- 
ing where they are 
when you want to 
use them. 





TELKEE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


Visible Key Control 


SYSTEM 
is the Answer! 


Write for Circular. 


P. O. MOORE, INC. 


298 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


KEY TROUBLES DISAPPEAR 
LIKE MAGIC 














TelKee retains a 

Reserve - Pattern 
key — never loaned. 
Tells you to whom 
other keys have been 
loaned. 


5 Your keys are 

identified = | by 
the special TelK 
Cross Index—Positive 
Control. 


6 New instruction 
booklet based on 
16 years’ experience 
makes it easy to set 
up and operate. 




















COAT and HAT RACKS 

































- the 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


“The Checkroom People” 
624 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. A-16 


MODERN STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Come in convenient lengths 
to fit anywhere. 


Individual coat rack units 
for self-service to complete 
& Checkroom layouts with 
“One Check” 
ing system. 


number- 


Widely used in industry— 
placed near point of work. 
Keep wraps aired and in 
press—-save space. 


Stationary and Portable 
units. 


CHICAGO 5, U.S.A. 
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COMMEMORATE 
vous | BRONZE TABLETS 
STUDENT 
HEROES N & W M A N 





Free Catalog ET softly gleaming bronze perpetuate 
S the names of those who serve 
nm Colors let them remain as exemplars of patriotism 


and courage for future generations, 
NEWMAN HAND-CHASED BRONZE .. 


“the metal of countless tomorrows” 

in honor rolls, bas-relief portrait memorials 
and award plaques has been famous. for 
quality internationally since 1882. 


BUY ONCE... 


Write for our illus- 
trated catalog, with- 
out obligation. Include 
desired inscriptions for 
immediate price quo- 
tation. Catalog, rec- 
ommendations, esti- 
mates sent gladly. 


BUY BRONZE BY NEWMAN 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Dept. 34, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 




















DARK CHALLEN 


Zo) manele COST FLEXI 


MOWING 







The mobility, the speed of opera- 
tion, the ease of handling, the 
ability to eliminate hand trim- 
ming and the low operating cost 
make the PARK CHALLENGER 
a mowing unit to be desired by 
every progressive executive re- 
sponsible for turfed areas 


The PARK CHALLENGER (three 
Roseman Roller-Drive Mowers 
mounted on the new Ford Tractor 
or the Ford Tractor-Ferguson sys 
tem) mows a swath 7 ft. wide. 
The unit can be attached or de- 
tached in a matter of minutes. 
The fingertip hydraulic control 
raises the mowers instantly to a 
maximum height of 10 inches. 
Write for complete information. 


ROSEMAN 


TRACTOR MOWER CO. 
CRAWFORD, CENTRAL & RIDGE RD 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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FLAT OPENING 


SWINGS BACK to BACK 


“EVERY PAGE , = 
A FRONT COVER" 


















PAGES HOLD 
FAST — EVEN 

UNDER PRESSURE 
Now you can specify modern, attractive SPIRAL Binding at a price 


comparable with conventional bindings. 





Thanks to the development of automatic production, SPIRAL Binding is 


available at a substantially reduced cost that should bring it within 





your budget. 
© SUGGESTED USES @ 
LABORATORY MANUALS EXAMINATION FORMS 
MUSIC BOOKS HAND BOOKS LECTURE BOOKS 





DRAWING BOOKS WORK BOOKS 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING MANUALS 





WILL OUTLAST BOOK ( 





We will gladly Spiral Bind a sample book without obligation 
and furnish complete information covering your requirements. 


SPIRAL BINDING COMPANY, Inc. 
406 WEST 31st STREET | NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 


PPO RF PHP ERURS 
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Exhibit Cases 


These exceptionally fine 
exhibit cases are used 
extensively for college and 
university exhibits. They 
offer the utmost in visibility, 
while the exclusive in- 
nerlocking feature keeps 
exhibits free from dust, 
vermin and moisture, and 
affords protection against 
theft. Michaels Cases are 
available in many styles, 

or built to meet special 
requirements. Literature cov- 
ering complete specifications 
will be sent on request. 


%& MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE Company, Covington, Kentucky 


Manvfacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 








“THAT'S THE RUB said Shakespeare. 


—— HILLYARD FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Protect Your Floors! 


*% Hillyard’s Super SHINE-ALL cleans all types of floors 
and other surfaces . . . cuts labor costs, not being a soapit 
does not have to be rinsed. It is safe for all surfaces. Ap- 
proved Non-Skid by Underwriters Laboratories. 


*& Super HIL-BRITE self polishing carnauba wax dries 
bright in twenty minutes, needs no buffing, rubbing or 
polishing, brings out the natural beauty of the floor. Ap 
proved by flooring manufacturers and by Underwriters 
Laboratcries as Non-skid. 


* Hillyard’s WOOD PRIMER is a penetrative seal, alsoa 
primer for subsequent coats of finish, waxes or dressings, it 
waterproofs wood floors. It prevents 

breaking down of the cell structure 

through decay and rot caused by the = = 
absorption of water, grease, oil and 
dirt. Approved by Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association. 











Hillyards have a Nation-wide group of Floor 
Treatment Maintaineers. Every one of them 
is an expert on floor and building mainte- 
nance. Their advice and recommendations are 
given free. Write or wire us today, no obliga- 
tion. 


FREE This New Book Full of Real 
Information on Floor Maintenance 


‘HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES: 


470 Alaba 











HILLYARD’S — The “Main” Thing In Maintenance 








: eo mone 
£70 Alabame St cau. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. srancnes im Principat CITIES xewrom mee 
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#Iz SOUND CONDITIONING IMPROVES PERFORMANCE... 


beat 
pea 








Remember: Quiet induces quiet—this has been the experience of 
hundreds of schools and colleges where Acousti-Celotex sound 
conditioning has been installed to blot up noise. As noise disappears, 
attention sharpens, concentration improves, and student 
performance picks up. 


SOUND CONDITIONING BOLSTERS INSTRUCTOR MORALE... 


Remember: One of the greatest benefits of Acousti-Celotex sound 
conditioning is the lift it gives to instructors . . . by reducing nervous 
strain on them and their students. So effective is Acousti-Celotex* 

at banishing chatter, clatter, and echo from classroom, corridor, 

and auditorium that more colleges and universities are sound 
conditioned with Acousti-Celotex products than with any other material. 


> SOUND CONDITIONING IS INEXPENSIVE... 


Remember: In existing buildings, you can install Acousti-Celotex 
sound conditioning a room at a time to meet the limits of any budget. 
In many new buildings, the cost of Acousti-Celotex hardly exceeds 
the cost of the usual surface that it replaces. And in all installations, 
the long term savings in fatigue of students and teachers, make 
sound conditioning a sound investment. 


YOU ARE OFFERED, without cost or obligation, a complete analysis of 

your own noise problem by a trained sound technician — your nearest distributor 
of Acousti-Celotex products. 

His judgment gives you the benefit of the accumulated skill of a 


quarter century in sound conditioning . . . and experience in installing 
millions of square feet of Acousti-Celotex products. 
Write us today, saying when you would like to see him. @ nec. v. 8. PAT. OFF. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 
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W. R. AMES COMPANY 


DESIGNERS, MANUFACTURERS AND ERECTORS 
OF STEEL BOOKSTACKS 
FOR ALL TYPES OF LIBRARIES 





A modern bookstack is more than just shelving 
installed in a building; it is a part of the build- 
ing structure itself. Bookstacks must be func- 
tionally designed to meet the requirements of 
efficiency, convenience and flexibility — the 
fundamental requisites of modern library con- 
struction. 


A thorough knowledge of these requirements, 
an understanding of the architectural and 
engineering problems involved, and complete 
manufacturing facilities are this company’s 
credentials to library planners and builders. 
You are invited to consult with our experi- 
enced engineers. 







of Bookstack Planning and Detail 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


FACTORY AND OFFICES 
154 HOOPER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 





Hoover library on War, Revolution and 
Peace, Leland Stanford, Jr. University. 
California Architects 
Bakewell and Brown, San Francisco 


Write today for our free 36 page Manual 
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They Look Well 
When Installed’ 





A battery installation of W eisway Cabinet Showers 


And They Keep Looking Well 
Through Years of Trouble-Free Service 


Weisways are built by the pioneer of the cabinet shower idea 
—a long-established manufacturer with a reputation for 
making quality products. These cabinet showers have qual- 
ity not only in the visible external features but in the hidden 
details as well. The firm policy of precision-building with 
only service-tested materials assures years of service with 
minimum maintenance. 


The exclusive Foot-Grip, No-Slip floor of vitreous porcelain 
is safe, wet or dry. Leakproof Weisways may be installed 
without special treatment of building walls or floor, in pres 
ent or new structures. Write now for full information, with 
out obligation. 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC. 


539 WEISWAY BLDG., ELKHART, IND. 


CISWOAY 


CABINET SHOWERS 
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BELL & HOWELL 


A 
Z. 


Superior by every test 


ar rr 








GD 
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Where school systems have made thorough 


ce comparative tests, the findings, by an over- 
whelming majority, have shown that Filmo- 
dea sound is the finest 16mm sound film projector You'll find FILMOSOUND 
for for school service. superior in these vital respects: 
1al- Before you invest, learn how Filmosound 
Jen motion picture projectors have repeatedly 1 Picture quality. 
ith proved their superiority in those qualities that , : 
ith your ultimate choice of equipment must have 2 Sound quality. 
to make your audio-visual program fully suc- 3 Easy, mistake-proof operation. 
cessful . . . to give your overburdened teachers ; . ; hi 
ain the maximum assistance they need so much 4 Protection o fin against scratching, 
led today. breaking, and heat damage. 
res A note to us will put you in touch with the 5 Efficient lubrication of all moving parts. 
ith- B&H Special Representative near you. He will 6 Ease of replacing lamp, tubes, and belts. 
gladly give you the interesting, highly signif- : P 
icant facts. Bell & Howell Company, 7192 7 Ease of cleaning all optical system parts. 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. Branches in 8 Provisions for using such accessories as 
New York, Hollywood, Washington, D. C.. ‘ microphone, record player, and extra 


and London. speakers. 





Bell « Howell 
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HERE’S 
THE ANSWER! 











Mosinee Roltowls, dispensed from the new Roltowl Cabinet, provide a towel 
service which is the answer to most every school washroom towel problem. 






1, Roltowls are made from pure sulphate material having fast absorbency 
* and great strength. 

2. The Roltowl Cabinet has a feature known as a Rocking Core which pre- 

vents users from spinning the roll to take more towels than are needed. 

3, The roll is covered by the cabinet hood, and the hood is provided with 

4, 





a lock and key. 


The cabinet is simple to use — easy to load — and has no working parts 
which can become out of order. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 













Sulphate Sowels 


PREP-TOWLS + ZIP-TOWLS TRIM-TOWLS + TURN-TOWLS ROLTOWLS 





1S COLOR SAFE IN SCHOOLS? 


startling 
ucational 


erowth 


Send today for literature describing the improve- 


















ment in educational growth and improved well- Makes Perfect Copies 

being that comes from modernizing schoolrooms in just a few minutes! 

according to the “Texas Plan” as developed in | Reproduces records, transcripts, illustrations, music 
the Mexia, Texas, Public Schools under the direce and other material not handled by ordinary duplicating 
tion of Dr. D. B. Harmon. hres = simple in design that a student can handle it 


without making a single error. 

Does not require a lens, darkroom or focusing, yet 
every copy is as clear as a photograph. Copies legally 
accepted. 


— TUMINAL 


Lustinall, the light- << Costs Only $75.00 












interiors nh @ The school table model is 

: cess “> small, compact and portable. 
socurh ‘ ' - Practically automatic. Lasts in- 

arp deies definitely. Widely used for years 


in the largest offices. 







National Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
“ 3617 S. May St., Dept. N 
Chicago 9, IMinois 


HUNTER PHOTO-COPYIST, INC., 127 Hunter Avenue Syracus 
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You Wouldn’t Burn the Lights All Night — 


Why Let the Water Run? 


In too many office buildings, schools, hotels and public buildings, 
the automatic flush tanks for urinals are needlessly operating at 
two, three, four and five o’clock in the morning .. . A sinful waste 
of water, steam and manpower. 


SLOAN Electrically Operated 
Flush Valves Stop this Waste 


Here is an Automatic Flushing System that trips each flush valve 
once every five minutes through the business hours of the day and 
once each hour through the night. Thus, by eliminating 11 flushes 
per hour, or 132 flushes in a twelve-hour night, the Sloan Auto- 
matic Flushing System can save as much as 100,000 gallons of 
water per year per flush valve. (13,000 cu. ft.) 


FIGURE IT OUT FOR YOURSELF— Your cost for 13,000 cu. ft. 
of water, multiplied by the number of automatic flush tanks 
you can modernize with Sloan= Dollars Saved for Water. Add 
cost of labor, coal and KW hours to pump this water in your 
own building, and you have otal savings affected by moderniz- 
ing with Sloan Automatic Flushing System. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY, 4300 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 
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ARE YOU HITTING | 
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IN SERVING THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


75 years in serving the nation’s schools has 
given Medart unquestioned leadership in the 
field of gym and locker room equipment and 
physical educational apparatus. During these 
years Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which has 
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: , 5 | earned for Medart products the slogan “the ; 
x —— ia standard of comparison.” Medart leadership 4 

ss 7 4 and experience are your assurance of sound 4 

: bho eS ee investment when you buy equipment made { 

Bo ’ . es by ... Medart of St. Louis. P| 

: Bis? ot “ oy pond - { 

Steel Lockers * Steel Lockerobes * Gymna- ‘5 


... with your 
Present Method of 


INSECT CONTROL? 


Seeking a positive “hit-and-kill” way of solv- 
ing your insect problem? The new WEST | & 
VAPOMAT — filled just once with West Vapo- | 
sector Fluid* gives you “sure-fire” control of | 
roaches and similar crawling insects within areas 
of 50,000 cu. feet. “Effective Kill” of flying | 
insects in areas up to 100,000 cu. feet is also | sie 

: accomplished. | 


os 


sium Apparatus * Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops * Basketball Score- 
boards * and the new Acromat-Trampolin 
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The West Vapomat actually penetrates the | | 
“Hidden Breeding Places” in your building—its 
tiniest cracks and crevices. Completely auto- 
matic, economical, light and easy to operate — 
merely set time clock and plug into AC or DC | = 
outlet, no manual attendance required. 





A prompt, dramatic demonstration by one of 
W est’s trained specialists will quickly convince 
: you! MAKE US PROVE WHAT WE SAY! 



































WRITE US ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTER- ; 
HEAD NOW! | ‘ 
. WRITE 
* West Vaposector Fluid is obtainable in non-inflammable, odorless and regular . FOR 
forms. Non-toxic as well as non-staining, West Vapesector Fluid is unsurpassed , . 
im imsect killing efficiency and economy. ' LITERATURE 


PRODUCTS THAT PROMOTE SANITATION 


ATES DISINFECTING 















3535 DEKALB STREET 


ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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_ Lighter, Brighter Classrooms | 
Select HYLOPLATE 





' 





| CHALKBOAR 


| See THE DIFFERENCE! 


Re Bore 


Modern schools choose HYLOPLATE 
LITE SITE Chalkboard. The restful, 
refreshing green of Lite Site is pleasantly 
fresh and bright, makes the classroom a 
friendly sort of place to live in. 


Lite Site folder and sample sent FREE, 
on request Address Dept. B. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers + Chicago Heights, ll. 


Administrators —Teachers 
Write for FREE copy of valuable teaching aid 
“Hew Te Use The Chatkboard”. 
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Write for Illustrated titerature 
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REKNY 










= What's your schools 
lock-wrecking average? 


If students select their own locker pad- 
locks, you'll find that about one-fourth 
of the locks have to be cut off each year. 


Stop this waste of parent’s money, staff RD-2 
and student time. Standardize on de- cone 
pendable Dudley locks. No keys to lose +++ Sturdy, 
. . the Dudley RD-2 is a COMBINA- see 
TION lock. If students forget, Master in stainless 
steel case, 


Chart permits immediate opening by 
authorized person 





Get schoolwide Dudley protec- 
tion without taking a dime 
out of your equipment budget 
-Write for details of the 
Dudley SELF-FINANCING 
PLAN. 


DUDLEY 
LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 422 . 570 W. Monroe Street os Chicago 6, Illinois 











WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Comptroller—Educational institutional execu- 
tive, for seventeen years connected with same 
organization, for five years as Vice President 
Comptroller, seeks connection with college or 
university as treasurer or comptroller. Write 
Box CW 32, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 


Purchasing Agent——University graduate(1936) 
with sound business background in procure- 
ment, stores, administration; competent to 
take full charge of department or as assistant; 
member N.A.P.A. Write Box CW 33, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds— 
Competent, efficient, progressive in accom- 
plishing all phases of extensive physical plant 
development, maintenance and operation; of 
many years experience with college, general 
construction, utilities and landscape engineer 
ing projects and of administrative ability. 
Write Box CW 31, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS 


POSITIONS OPEN 





Assistant Dietitian—-Wanied by Ohio college; 
recent graduate considered: experienced per 
son preferred; opportunity to advance; write 
stating qualifications, age, salary require 
ments, availability; application kept confi- 
dential. Write Box CO 15, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


The rates for want advertisements are: 
10 cents a word; minimum charge, $2.50. 
Address replies to 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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(Case History +102) 
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Skyrocketing upkeep costs were throwing 
Mr. Higby’s budget out of kilter. Floor a 
care alone took $60,000 in wax and work 
each year. Yet floors looked poorly . . . and 
were always slick. Accidents, and their 
costs, added to his mounting troubles. 














Is there an “out? Mr. Higby found the answer in 
the interesting Legge book. It told of “sacred cows” in 
floor upkeep ...and how they ran up costs. His was 
there, t0o— old-fashioned maintenance methods. 


How to save $19,000 It was easy once out-dated 
ideas were routed out. A Legge expert developed a 
scientific floor program that gave bright-looking, Non- 
Slip floors. Costly accidents stopped. And costs per year 





tumbled $19,000. 


FREE! THIS BOOK MAY ANSWER YOUR 
$64 QUESTION 


Maintaining floors often costs more than you suspect. If you're 
spending too much, out-dated “sacred cows” and “hidden” items 
are probably to blame. How to spot them and avoid them is the 
theme of our booklet, “Mr. Higby Learned about Floor Safety 
the Hard Way.” 


This revealing book also tells how a Legge floor technician 
tailors a modern program to your 
needs that gives bright-looking, 
Non-Slip floors at savings up to 


A 10-minute reading 
of this book may show 
you how to save much. 
So send for it, without 
obligation. Clip the 
coupon to your letter- 
head and mail. 
















(a eee me 
WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC. 

11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me your free book, “Mr. 


Higby Learned About Floor Safety the 
Hoard Way.” 


LEGGE = 
WALTER G. COMPANY, INC. “Pies: 


T £ Fi 
New York + Boston © St. louis + Chicago + Ft.Worth ¢ Seattle * Cleveland | es Shoo 
Los Angeles Washington,D.C. * Denver + Rochester * Pittsburgh * Detroit Arec tq. fh. cw 
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Famous Simmons Comfort to Yeun Cudgat/ 


=~ 


Hofel-Bilt 








2 
Beauturest 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


Top Quality in Three Price Ranges! 


Waarever your budget for sleep 
equipment, you will get more for your 
money when you choose SIMMONS 
BEAUTYREST, HOTEL-BILT or 
TRAVELER Mattresses with box springs. 

All three styles are leaders in their field 
... built to give real sleep comfort... built 
to withstand far more than normal wear... 
built to last! Hotels, tourist courts, and 
schools all over the country have confidence 
in the famous name—Simmons. It repre- 
sents the finest in quality... workmanship 
and construction. 

Ask your Simmons contract distributor 
to show you the many features which have 
made Simmons sleep equipment first choice 
for comfort and economy. 

Write contract office nearest you for mat- 
tress folder. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 











Beauvtyrest—The world’s most com- 
fortable mattress. 837 individually 
pocketed coil springs...patented sag- 
proof, pre-buiit border...8 screened 
air vents let mattress breathe... finest 
felt upholstery ...4 cord handles... 
specially woven gray and white pin 
stripe 8 oz. ticking! 


Use Hotel-Bilt box spring with Beau- 
tyrest mattress. 


Hotel-Bilt—For quality-wise, budget- 
conscious buyers! 299 coils of 14 
gauge spring wire... patented sag- 
proof, pre-built border...43 pounds 
of felt and sisal upholstery... 8 
screened vents... 4 cord handles... 
blue and white or brown and white 
8 oz. ticking. 


Hotel-Bilt Box Spring—72 coils, hand 
tied 8 ways...soft felt upholstering 
.. heavy cloth covering over coils... 
added reinforcing of frame with 
three cross braces... diagonal iron 
corner braces... ticking to match 
Hotel-Bilt or Beautyrest mattresses. 


Traveler Mattress — Small-budget 
bedding at its best! 210 coil springs 
of 14 gauge wire for added firmness, 
... 45-pound felt and sisal uphol- 
stering ... long-wearing 6 oz. ticking! 


Traveler Box Spring— matches Trav- 
eler mattresses in sturdy construc 
tion. 88 wire-tied coils . . . stabilizers 
to prevent sidésway ... thick pad 
of felt-sisal upholstering .. . ticking 
to match Traveler mattress! 








Display Rooms: 


Chicago 54, Merchandise Mart 


CONTRACT DIVISION 


oe 
i 
Loe 





} 
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* New York 16, One Park Avenut” t 
Sen Francisco 11, 295 Bay St. * Atlanta 1, 353 Jones Ave., WW in 
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Sloan Electrically Operated Flush Valve 


AWARDED 


M. E." 
eo me 








* Master of Economy 





1 To replace an automatic flush tank which operates _ the k.w.h. required to distribute it,.and you have 
a . 24 hours per day with a Sloan Electrically Op- a total that makes Sloan Flush Valves just good 
' erated Flush Valve, set to operate only during _ business. 
business hours, will save as much as 100,000 gal- 
; lons of water per year per flush valve. Multiply that 
7 saving by the number of flush valves used to re- 
: place tanks and you realize what Sloan economy 
can mean to you. 


Particularly is this true when Sloan Flush Valves 
require such low maintenance. Some records 
show this cost to be as low as 4th of 1-cent per 
valve per year. Maybe that’s Ps 
why more Sloan Flush 
Add to this water saving the cost of the steam Valves are sold than all 


power to pump it, the manpower to controlit,and other makes combined. 
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Write today for free literature 
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LAKE STREET CHICAGO «- ILLINOIS 


eS meal 
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Meet the finest juices you ever served. 
Worthy representatives of a worthy line, 
they speak for all the fine products in the 
Sexton family of foods. Each has full 


vitamin potency ... a flavor that re- 


calls the taste of the fresh picked, sun- 


ripened fruit. They come to you styled 


to your service. 





